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Is it of him as we in boc^^s find? 
May he our hearth setten and unbind ? 
Hath he upon our hearts such mastery. 
Or is all this but feignM phantasy ? " 
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CHAPTER I. 

When Lord Delachaine had finally started 
on his expedition in search of a model 
plough, he did not spend much time in vain 
regrets for Bertha's companionship. Solitary 
hours were often his portion ; moreover to 
him, lover of the country and all country 
interests as he was, a long drive in a dog- 
cart was pleasurable rather than the reverse. 
The weather promised well ; the high- 
stepping chestnut was just fresh enough to 
be amusing to manage. The groom, who 
sat back to back with his master, his arms 
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decorously folded, was not likely to disturb 
Lord Delachaine's thoughts, and these 
thoughts went roving over hill and dale, 
noting each point in the landscape : the im- 
provements necessary for roads or meadows, 
the growth and promise of newly-planted 
trees, the condition of the crops, and the 
visible signs of good or bad management on 
the part of tenant farmers. 

The earl spent a busy day in the town. 
He was a favourite with all classes, for his 
stiff and dignified bearing was allowable, 
nay, appreciable in one of his rank. Also, 
in such circumstances as those of to-day, he 
was seen to the best advantage. There was 
a show of farm implements, concerning which 
he was a real connoisseur. For, in truth, 
nothing that marked any bucolic or agri- 
cultural improvement was too trivial a matter 
to interest him. 

The earl returned home rather late in the 
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evening. It was dark. His horse trotted 
very fast, urged on by its own desire to 
reach the stable as well as by the master's 
voice and whip. The air had grown chilly ; 
it would be pleasant, thought Lord Dela- 
chaine, to find himself again in his wife's 
sitting-room, where shaded lights, comfortable 
chairs, and sweet-scented flowers abounded. 
How much or how little he wanted to see 
Bertha herself, he did not think it necessary 
to emphasize. 

" There ! Take him round to the stable 
— he's done very well," said the earl, throw- 
ing the reins to the groom ; then, after 
hurriedly divesting himself of hat and coat, 
he made his way with a leisurely sense of 
content towards the little sitting-room. 

It was a shock to find the place dark and 
untenanted. There was not even a lamp 
upon the writing-table. Lord Delachaine, 
with a curious sense of disappointment, re- 
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traced his steps across the hall and entered 
his own sitting-room. This, fortunately, was 
well lit; the London papers were placed 
beside his particular armchair, the curtains 
were drawn ; everything, in short, was care- 
fully prepared by the forethought of excellent 
servants. 

It seemed to the earl possible, as he 
entered, that Bertha, moved by some sudden 
fancy, might be encamped that evening in 
his sanctum. It had been but the fancy of a 
moment, yet he was strangely disappointed 
on finding this room also empty. Then he 
went upstairs. As he did so, the silence of 
the great house seemed unsually heavy to 
him, and the stairs were steep — or was he 
specially overtired ? He was certainly grow- 
ing old, he thought with a pang, for his 
heart beat painfully fast as he mounted the 
stairs, and made his way to his wife's bed- 
room. 
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That apartment was likewise dark and 
desolate. Lord Delachaine paused — a name- 
less fear seized hold of him. What could 
have happened ? He hurried back to his 
own room ; there, he thought, might be 
found some kind of explanation — he knew 
not what. But no ; there was nothing. His 
thoughts were wildly bewildering. Of course 
he did not want a letter ; of what could he be 
dreaming .^ And yet, in spite of himself, his 
eyes wandered round to every available place 
in search of a letter! At last he rang the 
bell. During the short interval that followed 
before the entrance of a servant, he con- 
sidered how he should gain the information 
he wanted without appearing to desire it too 
much. 

" You need not sit up for me," he said to 
the man ; *' I have a good deal of writing to 
do this evening. By-the-bye, why are there 
no lights in Lady Delachaine's room .^ " 
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" I thought, my lord, as her ladyship was 
gone to London, and it was so late, your 
lordship would not require the room." 

"Oh, ah, yes," said the earl, who was 
sitting at his writing-table, and whose face 
was shaded by the hand on which it was 
resting. ** Let me see — Lady Delachaine 
went by — what train ? " 

" It was the three o'clock express, my lord." 

There was a moments silence. When a 
great misfortune befalls us, we are seldom 
instantly conscious of the pain of the blow. 
Lord Delachaine felt perfectly cool and 
callous, and yet he was distinctly aware, even 
though his enquiries had hitherto been very 
limited, that calamity had overtaken him. 
It was as plain to him as though it were 
written and explained before his eyes. The 
very air seemed full it — the servant's face, 
the flickering fire, the inanimate objects in 
the room — above all, his own consciousness, 
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which shouted out the word : " Disaster ! 
Disaster ! " in stentorian tones that rang 
re-echoing in his ears, whilst he could only 
sit stunned, and stony, and silent With, a 
great effort at last he spoke : 

" The express, oLcaurse. Mrs. Tread well 
accompanied Lady Delachaine, I suppose.'^ 
(Mrs. Treadwell being Jemima's more 
dignified name.) 

" No, mj» lord. Mrs. Treadwell is away 
.on a short holiday, and her ladyship s maid is 
still here. Her ladyship took no luggage, 
neither. Her ladyship seemed in a very 
great hurry, and had only just time to catch 
the train — Robert said a telegram came for 
her ladyship, and then the carriage was 
ordered round as fast as possible." 

*' Yes, yes," said the earl with chilly dignity. 
'* That will do, thank you ; no, I don't want 
any supper, and the lamp burns very well." 

So the door was closed, and Lord Dela- 
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chaine was left alone, to ponder over what 
he had heard as he best might, and to 
meditate on the vanity of all human happi- 
ness. 

The morning, when it dawned cold and 
grey, found him again seated at his writing- 
table; but he had not written any letters. 
He had spent most of the night pacing up 
and down, or sitting bent and outwardly 
torpid, with his head upon his hands, repeat- 
ing over mentally the words of a certain 
anonymous communication which he had, 
last autumn, torn into little bits, and dropped 
into the canal under the moonlit shelter of 
the Rialto, with a Venetian love-song for 
requiem. Yet, though he had thrown away 
all tangible evidence of the letter — though 
the small atoms of paper had floated in 
different directions — some into corners of 
renaissance masonry, some to the bottom of 
the muddy canal, some, perchance, even out 
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to sea — he had never been able to allow his 
own thoughts to drift similarly away into 
oblivion. No ; many a flood-tide had 
brought them back again. For it is with an 
anonymous letter as with the sting of a 
noxious insect — it remains to wound and 
inflame the recipient of it for a long, long 
time. 

And here was the wound violently re- 
opened ; suddenly, angrily festering. 

Lord Delachaine never for one instant 
doubted that Dr. Jackson had something to 
do with this unexpected flight of Bertha s. 
Had he not often noticed how she avoided 
any mention of the young doctor, or, if his 
name were casually mentioned, how she 
reddened, and willingly dismissed the 
subject } 

What was to be done now } Bertha might 
have thoughtlessly gone to London on some 
innocent mission without leaving word of 
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her movements — the very next post would 
assuredly clear that up. It was but just to 
her, thought Lord Delachaine (with supreme 
injustice, however), to admit such a possi- 
bility. If, on the other hand, she had not 
gone innocently, the morning might bring 
news or it might not. What was he to do ? 
There was one thing perfectly certain, which 
was that if Bertha chose to leave him, he, 
her husband, would never stir a finger to call 
her back, nor to seek her in any way. 

Lord Delachaine, with all his cold exterior, 
was a bitterly jealous man. His jealousy 
was so great that he acknowledged it to 
himself, and habitually held it in check. His 
desire for affection was equally strong, and, 
when he married Bertha, he had flattered 
himself that she was really fond of him. 
That flattering conviction had lessened as 
time went on. She was not quite all he had 
expected her to be, and he had tried to 
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reconcile himself to the matter-of-fact life 
that seemed to lie before him. He had 
reconciled himself, he thought, fairly well. 
If he were disapppointed in aught, no one 
need be aware of it. Most marriages are 
disappointing. 

Do we not rail at the decrees of Providence, 
and wish that we could arrange our lives in 
our own way — so — ^and so — and so ? But 
look at marriage! In this, at least, we most 
of us have a choice. And yet it is by 
marriage more than aught else that we mar 
or wreck our lives. 

How could it have been otherwise ? argued 
Lord Delachaine with a sudden revulsion of 
thought When he brought home a young 
wife he believed that her companionship 
would make him younger — making him seem, 
and also feel and be younger. But it 
was folly to expect it. From her youthful 
point of sight, doubtless, she viewed him as 
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older than he really was, and even the eyes 
of his friends — noting the contrast betwixt 
him and her — added a few years to his 
elderliness. 

He had been dozing uneasily, leaning back 
in his chair. He awoke stiff with the weari- 
ness and pain that follow such short and 
unrestful sleep in the midst of mental trouble 
— he ached in every limb. 

Grey chilly dawn pervaded the room. A 
candle which Lord Delachaine had lighted 
was still flickering and guttering in the socket 
of its ponderous silver candlestick ; the lamp 
had quite gone out. In the clustering ivy 
outside the window, myriads of sparrows 
were twittering. From across the park came 
the lowing of cows. This was a new day 
beginning, just as though no cruel calamity 
had crushed one human soul. As he awoke 
to consciousness and discomfort, as the sense 
of the misery of his life fell upon Lord Dela- 
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chaine like a fresh blow, here was the morn 
breaking, the world going its round, just as 
on other former happier days ; here was he, 
the master, sitting in his own study. Why, 
on a table yonder stood the photograph of 
his wife — his pretty, young, affectionate wife 
— who had placed it there some short, nay, 
some long weeks ago, with her own hand, 
her own little, white, slender hand ! 

Lord Delachaine rose stiffly from his chair, 
and crossed the room to where the photograph 
stood. He took it up, but never paused to 
gaze thereon. He took it up only to throw 
it from him, frame and all, with the whole 
force of his arm. The little sun-picture went 
spinning through the air, and crashed against 
the opposite wall. Its glass shivered, it fell 
— face downwards — and lay embedded in a 
soft fur rug, and half hidden by some thick 
folds of a curtain, as though of itself it would 
gladly hide. And Lord Delachaine — his 
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own face very fierce and white in the dawn 
— sat down again and pondered. That is, 
he tried to ponder. What was there to 
think, to say, above all to do ? One more 
fair woman false, one more home shattered 
like yonder brittle scrap of glass, one more 
manly trust misplaced. He had been a fool 
indeed to expect that this girl could love 
him. And yet, had he been so utterly un- 
worthy of her love } 

His own love seemed dead within him 
now ; shattered also, like his life. It had 
once been strong, ay keenly, throbbingly 
alive — as good a love, if not better, than that 
of many a younger fellow. But it was dead 
now — killed at a blow. 

For Lord Delachaine was proud with a 
pride beyond that of most men. He had all 
his life nursed his pride, been secretly pleased 
with it, viewed it as we view those ingratiating 
faults which we cherish by stealth more than 
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any virtues. Bertha had wounded his heart, 
truly, but his pride yet more. There was 
not left in his sore spirit room for one tender 
thought of her— there was not a shadow of 
excuse for her — let her never, never seek his 
pardon ! 

Something stirred in the room — Lord 
Delachaine lifted his heavy eyes. 

*' My lord — it is very early still — I thought 
I heard your lordship — can I get your lord- 
ship anything ? " 

There was sympathy, pity even, in the 
countenance of the trusty valet. 

The earl was stung to the quick. Pitied ! 
He! 

*' Yes, my coat and hat — I am going out." 

" Oh, my lord ! The dew is still thick on 
the grass." 

" Did you hear me 'i " 

Alas, poor unavailing human mask of 
courage or obstinacy — call it as you will — 
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that SO fiercely sought to hide the miserable 
anguish of the tell-tale face ! 

Lord Delachaine, unlike most men, was a 
hero to his own valet. An unbending master, 
whose daily life was a pattern of honesty and 
rectitude, he was esteemed, if not always 
loved by his servants. 

The coat and hat were forthcoming without 
another word of protest, the misplaced sym- 
pathy banished as much as possible from the 
valet's countenance. 

**That will do — you can go," said Lord 
Delachaine. 

Was it better when he was alone ? Ay, 
surely, for the mask might be dropped. And 
yet the walls seemed to hem him in, his own 
thoughts to stifle him. He crossed the room 
and flung open the window. The burst of 
morning air came in with a rush, with a 
softness and sunnyness that was fresh pain ; 
the bees droned loudly, there was a glare of 
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light and a faint heavy perfume of sweet 
blossom. . . . 

No one knew how Lord Delachaine spent 
that dreadful day. He brooked no sympathy, 
he gave no confidence. The door of his room 
was locked. Once, he rang the bell, and 
desired that food might be brought to him. 
It was late afternoon when he crossed the 
hall, and found Bertha's telegram amongst 
some letters. His hand shook as he read it : 

" Am staying till to-morrow Hotel Meurice 
will write Julia well." 

It was true then. His wife had gone 
abroad, had gone to Paris without his know- 
ledge. His fears were well founded. Nay, 
had he ever doubted otherwise 'i The tele- 
gram was cool enough. It argued indepen- 
dence of spirit and of action, to say the 
least. Was it indeed no worse } Despite the 
patent facts, despite that Lord Delachaine 
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was not willing to change his mind, even in a 
matter so vital to his own happiness, there 
crept into his miserable soul one ray, one 
faint ray of hope. And that little ray flooded 
it, even as one trembling narrow shaft of light 
can flood a dark and desolate prison-house. 
What if Bertha were not guilty after all .^ 
What if Dr. Jackson were in London, whilst 
she had gone to Paris, for business, or even 
for harmless pleasure ? But it was inex- 
plicable, all inexplicable and therefore torture. 
Then pride came once more to the rescue, and 
the earl repeated to himself his favourite 
formula : He would not stir a finger. What 
though some fanatics of love or propriety 
might follow and overtake a heartless woman, 
and in time perchance retrieve a tepid happi- 
ness? No, ten times no. Those efforts were 
not for such as he. Let her go. 

Another solitary evening, another night of 
agonizing suspense, warring with unshaken 
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pride. They came and went, and the earl, 
sleepless and shattered, watched again through 
the grey hours of dawn. 

He would see no one, and no one dared to 
intrude upon him. And so he hugged him- 
self to think that he could at least command 
seclusion and respect. 

That morning's post brought two letters. 
Lord Delachaine, as he opened the first, felt 
as though he had almost ceased to desire it. 
The mischief was done now. The struggle 
was done too ; it was over and past. 

Yet here were letters. Here was a 
foolishly cold and stilted epistle from Bertha 
— full of lame explanations and extraordinarily 
senseless reasons for a sudden trip to Paris — 
a mere jumble of sentences bewildering to the 
tired eyes of the re^ider — but no word of 
contrition. 

This letter greatly angered the earl. It 
was not in such a spirit that he expected to 
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be approached. His wife's words were 
haughty whenever they were not confused, 
and his indignation was now too great to 
allow him to appreciate the fact that this 
haughtiness was her best proof of innocence. 
It was evident that more had passed than he 
had augured from yesterday's telegram. 
Moreover, Dr. Jackson's name occurred 
once or twice — and that name was already 
irritating, the reddest of red rags, in fact. 

Presently he turned to the second letter. 
He opened it roughly with his forefinger. 
*' My lord," it began, ceremoniously enough, 
yet a couple of lines below came the mention 
of Lady Delachaine. 

The earl stared at the signature. " Edward 
Jackson." 

In one instant everything seemed clear; 
shamefully, fatally clear. The villain ! It 
was an old story then — a pretty tale, common 
enough in the world — a poor lover and 
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presently the rich dupe — and then the poor 
lover again. And a letter full of useful lies, 
doubtless ! Oh God ! the cold-bloodedness, 
the infamy, the vile impertinence of . the 
thing ! Lord Delachaine crushed the flimsy 
letter in his hand — he could not read it now. 
Nay, it were better to leave it altogether 
unread. He would not burn it— he would 
keep it. But not read it. Oh no ! For a 
moment he stood, trying to steady himself, 
with his fingers grasping the back of a chair. 
It had been a stab — just that — a stab— this 
bitterest, most humiliating thrust of all. The 
blood was surging to his head — it was like a 
fit of apoplexy, he thought. His tall strong 
figure shuddered and swayed — No, he would 
conquer the weakness. 

Ah, it was growing light again. The 
sweat broke out profusely — the great drops 
were running down his face — he could feel 
them wet and cold. His gaunt hands shook 
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SO that the thin paper they grasped crackled 
quite loud. He would go out — out of 
doors — into God's sunlight — into the pure air. 
Ah ! now it was better — better. . . . 

He had been walking some time already, 
surely, without being aware of it. He was 
more himself again. The sun was hot. The 
silver streaks of cobweb, which a while ago 
had overspread the long grass, were melted 
and gone. He stood and gazed at the lovely 
sylvan scenery, and tried to think about it 
Yes, he could force himself to think. That 
was a good sign — a sign that grief had not 
mastered his will. Here was the big elm 
which Bertha wanted cut down, there the 
plantation where the copper beeches must be 
thinned to make room for some young cedars 
of Lebanon — and yonder, in single file, 
through the tender fern, like wan ghosts in 
the golden glow, came the delicate forms of 
fallow deer, wandering down to a well-known 
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silent pool in the lower copse. They were 
like men's foolish hopes, appearing stealthily 
one by one on the scene, pausing to make a 
fair picture, and passing away noiselessly, 
almost unperceived, out of the landscape. 

And Bertha was never to return. Never ! 
Never is a long word, yet not long enough 
for some of our revenges. No, eternity is 
alone good for that. But this was to be 
never — never certainly. Ah, that the world 
were only as it had been two days ago ! 
Shall we mortals ever be sufficiently grateful 
that our lives are as they are, and no 
worse ? 

Lord Delachaine sat down upon a grassy 
bank. There was a chorus of sweet songsters 
above his head. " Bertha — Bertha — Bertha," 
they warbled loud. ** Bertha is gone — 
gone — gone." 

Yes, she had tricked him ; stained his name; 
ruined his house. Jealousy is so certain of 
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its facts^ When it is at raging point, it 
allows of no doubts, no hesitation. 

Then the earl spread the paper out upon 
his knee, and slowly perused his enemy s 
explanation. 

It was a letter such as no one with the 
slightest amount of tact could ever have 
written. The writer of it was surely not 
possessed of even moderate good sense. 
Tact is a gift inborn with us — a thing 
which cannot be taught or learned. Like a 
poet, a perceptive person '* nascitur non fit." 
Some animals shew a great deal of tact ; in 
them we call it natural instinct. 

In human beings there are various degrees 
of delicate intuition; the highest, which 
makes the possessors of it, though often 
suffering greatly themselves, delightful to 
their friends — the lower or coarser degrees, 
needing such warning as that of the Chinese 
proverb : 
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"In a field of melons tie not thy shoe ; 
under a plum-tree adjust not thy cap." 

Edward Jackson could not have boasted 
of even the smallest grain of this charming 
virtue. It is curious that some people, how- 
ever great their desire to be sympathetic, are 
absolutely unable to put themselves in the 
place of others — they are sorry for, but 
cannot realize, the position of those they 
would fain comfort. 

Thus it was that every line of this luckless 
letter was maddeningly irritating to the 
recipient. It did not contain one word which, 
however thoroughly well-meant and humble- 
minded, was not in itself a renewed and 
accentuated affront. Yet the whole pro- 
duction bore the stamp of truth. As Lord 
Delachaine read on. Bertha's innocence was 
strangely and indubitably proved, but all the 
time, by some quirk of contrary human 
nature, in his eyes she became less justified 
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than she had been before. Poor Bertha! 
Her anxiety would have been still greater 
had she known how Dr. Jackson chose to 
defy her orders and to ignore her entreaties ! 
Finally, Lord Delachaine put the letter 
down, and mentally gave free rein to his 
anger. The fellow ! The miserable cad ! 
He presume to clear Lady Delachaine ! He 
to write to Lord Delachaine on the subject 
of his wife's honour — Lord Delachaine' s wife's 
honour ! It was intolerable ! The missive 
was like the sting of a gad-fly. The earl 
felt stung all over, sullied in his proudest 
thoughts. It was now plainly evident that 
Aggie's illness had been the real cause of 
Bertha's foolish flight — moreover, an en- 
quiring letter to Madame Grillon would set 
that and one or two other small matters still 
more to rights if need be. But, somehow, 
Lord Delachaine had never felt so far from 
tender to his wife as now. He could not 
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face the mere thought of her return. Who 
was it who had said that a woman, like the 
ermine, should not endure to go near the 
mud ? The old well-worn saying concerning 
Caesar's wife crossed the earl's mind. It 
seemed to him as though he could never bear 
to set eyes on this woman again. Gone was 
the lustre of her golden hair, gone for ever 
(for him) the sweetness of her pleading eyes. 

He did not wish to acknowledge to himself 
that, ere he read that loathsome letter, he had 
been nearer forgiving his wife than he was 
now. His brain was in a whirl — no, it was 
not — he was quite calm — cool even. He was 
almost shocked to find how quietly and 
coldly he could consider this unfortunate 
affair — ^plan his future life almost. • . . 

Lord Delachaine stooped to pick up the 
detested letter which a light breeze had blown 
from his knee. The unfolded pages lay 
fluttering by the wayside, amongst some tufts 
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of blue veronica flowers. As he snatched it, 
he pulled up some of the tender wild flowers 
also. The bright sapphire-coloured petals 
fell, scattering the dusty path. What matter ? 
Cannot some of the fairest flowers of life, 
such as affection, mercy, tenderness, be thus 
bruised and scattered by a rough touch, in a 
mere moment, and for ever ? 

When presently Lord Delachaine re- 
entered the house, he looked an altered man. 
His face was haggard, older by some years 
— his eyes were drawn and fatigued. The 
struggle of these lone hours had left a sorrow- 
ful mark upon him. 

But there were other marks also on his 
countenance, testifying (though differently) to 
what he had gone through. There was a 
cruel hard expression about his mouth, an 
impenetrable look like iron within his sullen 
eyes. 

" A proud man, the earl," his tenants were 
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wont to say. But to-day it would have 
needed a stout heart indeed not to quail 
before the bearing and looks of that stern 
gaunt figure. 

Once he smiled — it was a dangerous smile. 
He had struck his foot lightly against some- 
thing as he entered his own room. He 
picked that something up. A few fragments 
of broken glass shivered and fell from it. 
Needless to say, this was Bertha's photograph. 
Lord Delachaine gazed at it for a moment, 
then went to his writing-table, took out a 
sheet of white paper, folded the paper, laid 
the picture therein, lit a taper and sealed the 
parcel. 

And — still with that curious methodical 
coolness — he put the parcel far out of sight 
at the bottom of a drawer, which he locked 
with his master-key. 



CHAPTER II. 

The morning following her arrival in London 
brought to Bertha neither letters nor conso- 
lation of any kind. 

When she had slowly dressed and wandered 
downstairs, she was fain to acknowledge to 
herself, somewhat ruefully, how unwise was 
the impulse on which she had lately acted. 
Nor were the consequences of this rash 
impulse at all lessening. For, whereas 
yesterday she had found herself reluctantly 
lamenting the events of the two previous 
days — to-day she was mainly taken up with 
the bitter repentance of yesterday's special 
folly. Twenty-four hours ago, (she thought,) 
nay, twelve even, she might still have put 
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matters straight ; now, she had already gone 
too far to turn back. Alas! if indeed she 
had herself welded the chain of untoward 
circumstances which tightly bound her, that 
chain was by this time too strongly riveted 
for her even to attempt to break it. 

It was a lovely day ; the sun shone in 
upon the solitary breakfast-table, despite the 
large board which half darkened the window, 
and whereon was painted the inscription : 

" To be let furnished or unfurnished." 

After a nominal breakfast. Bertha thought 
she would like to revisit her former studio. 
She pushed the door gently open with a 
kind of odd misgiving, scarce knowing what 
spectre of old days might be sitting within, 
ready to jump up and scare her. 

There was nothing visibly terrible, how- 
ever. The room wore that forlorn appear- 
ance which unused apartments invariably 
obtain. Its owner's steps resounded cheer- 
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lessly on the bare floor, for the carpet lay in 
a large rolled heap in one corner. On the 
other hand, the tapestry had not been taken 
down. It was hanging in the self-same folds, 
dusty and dark — the mysterious woven figures 
appealing to the imagination as of old. But 
Bertha's imaginative powers were certainly 
dormant. Only one thing in this desolate 
domain attracted her. Although most of the 
canvases had been piled away out of sight, 
yet, in the middle of the room still stood a 
large easel, and on it a commenced picture 
was placed, as though the worker had but 
momentarily ceased working. The picture 
represented the infant Samuel — a round-faced 
baby with red lips and pink cheeks, and a 
somewhat vacant expression of the eyes. 

As Bertha gazed at her unfinished effort, 
a host of memories crowded up before her. 
The studio seemed to warm and grow alive 
with young and joyous hopes. Like Heine's 
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Doppelganger she, though mentally standing 
without, could see herself in the old accus- 
tomed place, brush in hand, smiling and 
busy, whilst Aggie sat yonder curled up in 
her favourite seat. The door was flung open 
— a tall thin figure was ushered in. '* Miss 
Millings, I am disturbing you. I fear — I 

think " Ah no ! the room is silent and 

empty — these are cobwebs surely. And thaf 
is nothing but a mouse that goes skurrying 
away to its home under the wainscot. And 
now that Bertha comes to look closer, here 
is half an inch of dust on the face of the 
infant SamueL . . . 

Even Jemima's sternness softened as that 
long day passed, and the next, and Bertha 
seemed to drift and settle down into a hope- 
less state of unhappiness, so deep and so 
motionless that the faithful servant grew 
extremely anxious as to its cause. She had 
assured herself that her pet, Miss Julia, was 
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in good health. She had, moreover, ascer- 
tained that Lord Delachaine was well 
also. 

Jemima was by no means a favourite with 
other servants, and had consequently few 
correspondents amongst them. She knew 
no details of Bertha's departure, and to her 
it seemed incomprehensible that her lady did 
not return to Delachaine Court ; also that, if 
she needed to be in London, she was not 
located in the comfortable mansion in Bel- 
grave Square, in which mansion, as Jemima 
well knew, was neither smell of paint nor 
inconvenience of workmen, nor anything, in 
fact, to keep its mistress away. Besides, the 
most extraordinary part of all was that Bertha 
had no apparent need to remain in London. 
She had not been out of the house since her 
arrival, nor had any one called upon her. 
No letters had come, except a missive from 
Aggie, which had been forwarded first from 
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Belgrave Square to the Court, then back 
from the Court to Bertha's present abode. 

That Lord Delachaine was aware of this 
abode was evident, as the letter had been 
directed from the Court in his own hand- 
writing ; but he had not written himself. 
This was what puzzled and sorely grieved 
the faithful Jemima. 

The truth was that, on reaching London, 
Bertha, then still in the comfortable con- 
viction that she was doing the right thing, 
had hurriedly telegraphed again to her 
husband, curtly announcing her arrival in 
town, and adding that she was going to her 
former home where Mrs. Treadwell expected 
her. And now, how earnestly she wished 
twenty times a day — nay, twenty times an 
hour — that she had paused in her headlong 
career, at least before sending that last un- 
lucky telegram ! Lord Delachaine had not 
answered it ; he had kept inexorable silence ; 
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and though, a couple of days ago, Bertha 
had not desired to ofifer any explanations, 
she now knew that she would gladly give 
some fabulous price for the power and 
possibility of putting matters clearly and 
frankly before her husband. She felt as 
though she had curiously sunk into a con- 
fused miserable tangle, from which to the 
last day of her existence she would never be 
able to extricate herself. She grew more 
and more hopeless with every passing hour. 
There was nothing for her to do. 

The idea of jumping off Westminster 
Bridge to put an end to her troubles abso- 
lutely came into Bertha's head more than 
once during this terrible period of suspense ! 
For it was cruel suspense. She awaited 
she knew not what. She longed for some- 
thing intangible, impossible. Above all, she 
wished the wildest, most useless wish of any 
— to put back time, and to unlive the past. 
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Late in the afternoon of the second day 

Jemima, who had positively attempted to 

converse with her mistress and had signally 

failed (for so were the tables turned), finally 

advised her to go in next door and pay a 

« 
visit to Mrs. Weagles. 

** The poor old soul will be hurt, my lady,*' 
said the artful Jemima, "if she thinks that 
your ladyship hasn't cared one bit to ask 
after her — and Miss Julia so fond of her as 
she was all along, poor dear ! " 

Thus it happened that Bertha sent in to 
Mrs. Weagles, to offer a short call. 

The kind old lady was much flustered by 
the arrival of her visitor. She put on a 
brand-new white Shetland shawl in honour 
of the occasion, and sat up in her chair, 
bright and eager, her soft withered hands 
folded with the patience of age, and in her 
eyes and smile a warmth of welcome that 
deeply touched Bertha's heart. 
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Mrs. Weagles had always been a little 
afraid of Bertha, and by no means expected 
a visit from her. Young Lady Delachaine 
seemed to her a very great person indeed, 
whose doings, whose clothes even, were 
chronicled in various papers. Mrs. Weagles 
had heard with some surprise of the arrival 
next door of this distinguished neighbour, 
but had scolded Susan when the silly girl 
simpered, and said that it seemed quite 
mysterious. Though fond of gossip, Mrs. 
Weagles evidently knew where to draw the 
line. She was quite severe with her hapless 
Abigail. What mystery could there be in a 
case like this "i And what more delightful 
now than the fact of receiving dear Lady 
Delachaine for a cosy chat, just as if she had 
never gone away, and were still the interest- 
ing pretty Miss Millings who was to make 
such a success in next year's Academy } 

Nevertheless, there was a great deal that 
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Mrs. Weagles wanted to know — so much 
indeed that it took her visitor a long time 
to dull even the sharpest edge of her curiosity. 
Happily, however, and thanks, probably, to 
Jemima's reticence, the old dame had heard 
nothing of the trip to Paris, that is, as 
regarded Bertha herself. 

" But really, my dear Lady Delachaine," 
went on old Mrs. Weagles, "the way our 
friends hop about, nowadays ! I do think ! 
Round the world and back again in the 
twinkling of an eye ! Why, Susan heard this 
morning from Dr. Jackson's Martha how he'd 
run over to Paris himself, and to my certain 
knowledge he went to see Mrs. Pipkins only 
last Wednesday. Mrs. Pipkins, you'll know 
who I mean — the widow of the colonel — 
Gerald, that is, not Thomas — it's her who 
lives over the way and a few doors on in 
that house with the queer gables — such fads 
as the builders do have to be sure, without 
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a bit more comfort for the rooms inside. 
And what can he have gone for ? The 
doctor, I mean. Yes, he must have been 
away — let me see — not more than one day 
or a day and a half at most/' 

" Really ? " ejaculated Bertha, as coolly as 
she could, though she felt her cheeks redden- 
ing. A hot rush of anger was rising to her 
head — she positively hated the name of Dr. 
Jackson ! Why on earth could he not have 
remained attendant on Mrs. Pipkins ? 

She drew a newspaper towards her from 
a heap of several that lay on a small table by 
Mrs. Weagles, together with the basket of 
knitting, a pair of spectacles, a coloured 
almanack, and a volume of sermons. 

" Yes, my dear, Fve lots of papers," said 
the old lady brightly, in answer to a question 
rather implied than spoken. " IVe plenty of 
lonely hours, you see, and the newspapers 
are my friends, somehow. They tell me all 
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the gossip. This is the season — though you 
should know it a great deal better than an 
old woman like me. You'll be coming up to 
London soon, won't you, and going to the last 
Drawing-room and wearing all your beautiful 
diamonds ? " 

These foolish words — mere vulgar echoes 
of Lord Delachaine's remarks in her last 
conversation with him — cut Bertha to the 
heart. She endeavoured to appear deeply 
interested in the newspaper she held. It 
was a so-called '* society paper," and, try as 
she would, she could not bring herself to 
understand clearly whether it was the 
Duchess of A. or the Marchioness of B. who 
had been to the smart party at Lady C.'s, 
whether it was Lady D. or Lady E. who 
wore mauve satin or pale blue and white 
lace, and whether it was Lady F. or Lady 
G. who brought her daughter or came 
without. 
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But Mrs. Weagles was greatly delighted 
at Bertha's apparent appreciation. 

" I don't believe you know half so much 
about the parties as I do," said the old lady, 
smiling delightedly. 

Bertha bent her head among the printed 
pages. Suddenly, quite suddenly — in what 
seemed to her to be letters a yard long — 
stood out a short paragraph which made her 
blood run cold : 

** We understand that a lovely countess, not 
unknown in art circles, has recently crossed 
the Channel. In the same steamer was 
observed a young ^Esculapius whose name 
has already begun to be carved in letters of 
fame." 

What a cruel paragraph ! What a 
dastardly deed ! The printed lines grew 
misty before Bertha's eyes. And, through 
this very mist, that seemed strangely fraught 
with sea-spray and drifting night-clouds, in 
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fancy she was again battling her way amongst 
a crowd of travellers. The splash of the 
waves, the shrill whistle of the funnel — all 
filled her ears. She was leaving the steamer 
with Edward Jackson, whilst a face — the 
hateful face of the *' funny man" — loomed 
out, inquisitive and ill-natured, iti front of 
her. Now she understood, now it was all 
explained. 

She tottered to her feet. She must go — 
she knew not where — she must, at any rate, 
go home and think. She felt faint and 
dazed. That face, that horrible face was 
before her still. It was smiling, grinning — 
when indeed did it not grin ? She had 
hated him, he had hated her. And to good 
purpose ! Ah, cruel, cruel. . . . 

** Take it with you, my dear, pray take it 
with you, if you like," said kindly Mrs. 
Weagles, pressing the newspaper into Bertha's 
hand. And Bertha accepted, glad to carry 
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the thing away, to bury it somewhere out of 
sight of prying eyes, forgetting, in her agony, 
that there were thousands of other copies to 
be seen and read. 

On her return home, she found several 
letters awaiting her. As soon as she espied 
them, she ran to open them, but there was 
again nothing from Lord Delachaine but 
the re-direction, clearly written by himself. 
Greatly shaken by what had occurred, poor 
Bertha crouched like a wild animal in a 
corner of her own room. Her heart was sick 
with anxiety, whilst the vision of that hateful 
face still rose before her, standing between 
her and the sunshine. 

It was long before she turned again to her 
letters. 

With one exception, they were all unin- 
teresting, and scarce worth the forwarding. 
The exception was a pleasant missive from 
Eldon, and Bertha perused it with a glow of 
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pleasure that here, at least, spoke one true 
friend who always liked and trusted her. 
And yet, as she glanced quickly through the 
pages, a miserable fear made her heart beat 
fast lest he, too, might have heard something 
to her disadvantage. But no — it was a 
pleasant, cheerful letter, as was his wont to 
write : 

" I am at peace here with my work, in the 
midst of London, yet happily far from it. 
And perhaps I am beginning to understand 
my work a little — I don't know — perhaps one 
day I may carry out what I want. You see 
man must ever live on possibilities rather than 
probabilities, so please forgive my vanity. 

" Some one wrote : * The world is a great 
and stately volume of natural things ; but 
how very few leaves of it do we seriously 
turn over ? ' Well, I am busy trying seriously 
to study my pleasant painted leaf. I think 
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I hear you laugh. Turn over a new leaf, 
will you say ? No, no. I am content so 
long as I have the strength of my hand, my 
brush, my colours. . . . 

'* I had forgotten to add : my thoughts. 
Pictures are thoughts on canvas ; thoughts 
are pictures in the mind. Don't you agree 
with me ? You will think that I am in 
unusually good spirits ; never mind, I may 
be down in the depths again to-morrow ! 
Then I shall pray you to write me a scrap 
of consolation. Painters are surely the most 
lonely souls in the world. They follow their 
will-o'-the-wisps of fancies through unknown 
muddy bogs, in lamentable darkness; and 
who cares if they get their feet wet or colds 
in the head ? '* 

The following morning, after a weary and 
sleepless night, Bertha made up her mind 
definitely to appeal to her husband. It was 
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a sadly difficult task, but one which she felt 
she could put off no longer. She seated 
herself at the writing-table immediately after 
the form of breakfast had been gone through. 
There seemed something amiss with every 
pen she tried, and it was well that she had 
armed herself with a quire of paper, for the 
first few sheets were torn up and destroyed 
even before a couple of lines had been 
indited. 

She paused again and again, tilting her 
pen upon her finger. 

" My dear John." Yes, it was right, so 
far. This was the second time only that she 
had thus addressed him on paper. She used 
not to like the baptismal appellation. It was 
a formal, curt, commonplace name, she had 
thought. Now, strangely enough, she had 
taken a sudden liking for it. There was 
something straightforward and manly about 
the very look of the name. It seemed to 
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suit Lord Delachaine. The J was tall and 
thin — her foolish fancy imagined it like him- 
self. The word could be pronounced softly, 
pleasantly. • . , Certainly, however, she 
might make more of its caligraphic appear- 
ance ! Into fifty little bits went that poor 
sheet of paper, whilst on a new sheet the 
words were carefully re-formed : 

'' My dear John." 

At last the letter was finished — not at all 
the sort of letter which, three days ago, 
Bertha could have imagined herself writing. 
It bore about it none of the qualities or faults 
which so strongly distinguished her nature. 
This was a poor little letter when all was 
said and done, but it must go, nevertheless ; 
and, if it were not watered with tears, that 
was due by no means to the fact that Bertha 
was not crying, but because she took par- 
ticular care to prevent any wet drops from 
falling on the white paper. 
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"My dear John, 

" I am here, and I don't quite know 
whether to stay or not. I hope you are well. 
I have very good news of Julia. The weather 
is fine, but I have seen no one but Jemima 
and Mrs. Weagles. 

" Your afifectionate wife, 

"Bertha Delachaine.*' 

She could wait more happily now that she 
had penned this interesting missive. She 
posted it with her own hands, and then she 
took a short stroll in quiet neighbouring 
streets and squares, where she . was fairly 
sure of meeting no friends, and where the 
fresh air, which seemed already redolent of 
early summer, soothed her tired and per- 
turbed spirit. 

That night she slept well — so well, in fact, 
that the following morning, on opening her 
eyes and finding herself in her own old 
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familiar room, with Jemima standing close 
beside the bed, her first impulse was to jump 
up and dress as quickly as possible, and 
fly down to the studio to work at some 
picture. 

But the next moment brought disillusion. 
Art was evidently not to Bertha what it was 
to Eldon. It could not any more either 
strengthen, nor support, nor in any way lead 
her on. Perhaps it had never done so, after 
all, as much as she had fancied. She could 
wish things different — wishing that the peace 
of mind breathing from every line of Eldon s 
letter were hers also, instead of this tearing 
aching anxiety, this eager yearning to go 
back to what was now home, and place the 
tangled threads of her life in the keeping 
of him to whom they rightly belonged, whose 
noble heart and true affection she at last 
admitted that she had misunderstood, whose 
high-principled course of rectitude had 
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mattered as little to her as though she 
should not be proiid of it, whose feelings she 
had never paused to consider, and whose 
tenderness — half-masked by English shyness 
and strange reserve, yet still tenderness of 
thought and act — she had thrown aside as 
though it had been a weed, instead of the 
most lovely jewel to be worn in a queen's 
crown. 

" Any letters, Jemima ? " 

" No, my lady, not any. But there is the 
afternoon post," said the poor woman, who 
had grown as sad at heart as her charge, and 
who could read now, only too easily, the 
quickly passing shades of anxiety and " hope 
deferred*' on the transparent countenance 
before her. 

Yes, it was pleasant to expect the afternoon 
post. Of course he could not Have written^ 
sooner. It was simply impossible. 

Bertha wandered once more into the 
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Studio. There Jemima found her, later on, 
sobbing as though her heart would break, 
leaning her weary golden head against one 
of the dusty canvases. 

The poor girl looked up, her cheeks red 
from shame and defiance as much as from 
spasmodic weeping. Yet was there no need 
to fear this faithful old friend, who would 
have chopped off her right hand willingly 
could it have been turned forthwith into a 
sheet of letter-paper conscientiously written 
over by Lord Delachaine. The neatly- 
directed envelopes had not imposed upon 
her, however they might on other folks. 
Yet she stood mute and impassive, like a 
petrified grenadier. 

" I don't care to paint, Jemima, you see," 
said Bertha in a low tone, as she strove to 
regain breath and composure. Her proud 
heart required some sheltering excuse for 
tears. 
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A moment's pause ensued. 

" And where s the need to tire yourself 
with messing about ?" asked Jemima austerely. 
" Music never yet cured the toothache, which 
it isn't every one that rightly knows. But 
luncheon's ready, my lady, if you please." 

The hours passed slowly, as do all hours 
of waiting, passing nevertheless as surely as 
those which are filled to the brim with joy. 
Even the longed-for afternoon post finally 
came, and brought with it a certain letter 
which Bertha held in her hand nervously 
and gently as though it had been a fluttering 
bird. But when, at last, she summoned up 
courage, and tore asunder the envelope, and 
unfolded the page, she found that the missive 
contained only these words : 

"My dear Bertha, 

'* Come home at once. 
*' Yours, 

" Delachaine." 






CHAPTER III. 

Several of her friends passed Bertha on her 
way to Paddington. Although she tried to 
elude them, and to squeeze herself as much 
as possible into the back of her hansom, 
shrouding her face with her parasol, it was 
extraordinary with what rapid perception 
they recognized her. This was nearly, if 
not quite, the middle of the season, and a 
good many people already made their way 
towards the park at that sunshiny morning 
hour — pedestrians as well as riders, and a 
few who were driving. Bertha's acquaint- 
ances were for the most part pleased to espy 
her. 

** At last ! " they exclaimed smilingly to 
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each other ; " at last the preposterously pro- 
longed honeymoon is over! Young Lady 
Delachaine has tired of a t^te-a-t^te with her 
elderly lord in the recesses of the family 
dungeon. At last there will be cakes and 
ale in Belgrave Square! He really could 
not expect to keep his young wife all to 
himself through the whole season — but these 
rich men are unutterably selfish ! " 

It was with a start of surprise that Bertha 
recognized — though only when it was almost 
passed — the well-known face of Eldon, which 
leaned out towards her with a surprised air 
as he, also in a hansom, flashed by. Bertha 
blushed deeply because he had met her. 
She felt hot and guilty, as though he must 
guess from the mere fact of seeing her in the 
park what the history of all these later days 
had been. And yet, poor man, he was 
simply innocently wondering whether she 
had received his last letter, and why he had 
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been so foolish as to address it to the Court 
instead of to Belgrave Square, and, when he 
had wondered this much, he relapsed into 
the kingdom of his own thoughts, and went 
serenely on towards his destination, utterly 
unconscious that a good many friends and 
acquaintances were bowing and nodding to 
him as he passed close to them. 

As for Bertha, she sighed. The momen- 
tary vision of his face had brought to her, as 
it always did, a score of memories and a 
hundred distracting thoughts. To get but a 
glimpse of him was like having a door opened 
into some strange fairy world to which she 
often-times vainly tried to gain admittance. 
The door was speedily shut again, though the 
recollection remained of the vista beyond. 
The fancy reminded Bertha of a beautiful 
garden she had once seen as a child in the 
very midst of a hot and crowded city. The 
gate was locked — numbers of poorly-dressed 
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and sun -parched people clung to it, peering 
at the green cool leaves within, the rustling 
trees which they might not reach, the flowers 
that would not send their perfume so far out, 
and the fountains that tinkled and splashed, 
but kept their silvery water for the happy 
inmates of the garden. 

What was it that gave Eldon his strange 
look of content ? Was art really so con- 
tenting ? Since Bertha last pondered the 
question, she had tasted much of this world s 
pleasure and had found it sadly wanting. 
Now, the sight of Eldon's face vividly recalled 
to her mind how, a couple of years ago — one 
day when she had felt strangely disheartened 
with her own painting, and annoyed by 
various petty household vexations — she had 
put on her bonnet and gone straight off to 
his studio, to seek from him a draught of that 
mental sympathy which he was always ready 
to bestow on students or struggling beginners. 
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"Mr. Eldon/' she had asked almost 
querulously, "are you always satisfied with 
your work ? " 

Bertha could remember even now how 
he had turned swiftly upon her, palette in 
hand, with a look of surprise, and a hasty 
disavowal : 

" Good gracious, no. What should then 
become of the divine discontent ? " 

" And what is the meaning of divine dis- 
content ? " she had asked with petulance. 

" Not human discontent," he had replied 
half laughing. " But why are we not more 
content when a little happy ? Perhaps 
because we then get a glimpse of what might 
be our portion were the world perfect — or 
even a proof of immortality in that our 
natures are so much more infinite than our 
finite circumstances or lives or earthly 
surroundings — a glimpse for a moment of 
a happiness that means eternity. Just 
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as the marsh king's daughter saw heaven 
for an instant and forgot all else. All the 
same, our minds are curiously finite with 
regard to the right understanding of eternity. 
Our best simile for eternity is the ocean. 
And yet : * there shall be no more sea.' " 

Ah ! it had all been so long ago. Eldon s 
studio, and the quiet talks, and the restful 
feeling as of a sanctuary away from the noisy 
garish world. . . . 

Bertha's thoughts were precipitately ended. 
She found herself in the motion and bustle of 
the station — the faithful Jemima was standing 
ready with tickets, watching over her lady- 
ship s packages. A few moments later, her 
ladyship and that faithful retainer were in 
the fast train on their way to Delachaine 
Court. 

Bertha elected to travel alone — indeed, 
the polite guard, touching his cap, had locked 
her into a compartment by herself. As she 
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was whirled along, she sought to reflect, or 
rather to collect her thoughts and place them 
all, as it were, in separate packages ready for 
future use. But, somehow, she could not 
think. Was it because she had fretted so 
painfully regarding the problems of life, her 
own life especially, during these last few days 
of solitude, that her head ached whenever she 
tried to sort her refractory ideas ? Arrange 
them she must. What was she to say to her 
husband when she should meet him ? She 
had received his short note at half-past six 
on the foregoing evening. Between that 
time and the present she had scarcely done 
aught except meditate on her important 
future speech, for sleep had come to her 
weary eyelids but late, and had left them 
again at earliest dawn. She had taken the 
first possible train— there was no through 
train earlier in the day. On the preceding 
evening she had for one moment wildly con- 
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templated travelling by night, but had realized 
intuitively that Lord Delachaine would not 
be altogether pleased were his wife to return 
at three in the morning, nor would any 
amount of conciliatory speeches excuse so 
hurried a measure. Consequently, she had 
been forced to exercise patience until now, 
though at eight o'clock in the morning a 
telegram had gone forth to apprize Lord 
Delachaine of the hour of her projected 
arrival. He, Bertha reflected, had enjoyed 
plenty of time to prepare for the meeting — 
so, as she was obliged to admit, had she — ^yet 
she was no further on the road to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

The best might be to say at once how 
delighted she was to return. But it imme- 
diately occurred to her that this would be 
very difficult, and besides it must sound 
rather flat. She was only too well aware 
how foolishly she had acted throughout, and 
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moreover, in her heart of hearts, she knew 
that she had not been so altogether true in 
thought as to be able now to look her 
husband in the face, and speak the joy she 
verily felt without some tinge of reserve to 
mar the straightforwardness of it. At the 
same time she would not — must not appear 
guilty. 

There was that dreadful paragraph hanging 
over her like the sword of Damocles. Lord 
Delachaine might have seen it — he might 
not. She was too honest by nature to wish 
to keep it back from him, yet she felt, with 
intense pain, that for him to read it would 
somehow stamp facts that were not wrong, 
but had the appearance of wrong, into his 
mind. She felt utterly powerless to speak 
to him, to approach the subject, however 
distantly. No, no, such hesitation would 
never do. He was so good, so kind — he 
would understand her difficulties, perhaps 
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even help her on. She recalled innumerable 
instances of his sympathy and affection. The 
very best thing — she was now quite sure of 
it — would be to throw herself into his arms 
and appeal to his affection for her. She 
fancied herself arriving — nay, how many 
hundred times since yesterday afternoon had 
she not rehearsed this arrival ? He might 
appear angry with her at first — perhaps even 
very angry. Well, what of that ? She 
would let him say all that he had to say, 
then take his hand — his kind gentle hand — 
and begin as clearly as possible, not too 
tremblingly or nervously: "Dearest John, 
you see, dear, dearest John . • . you will 
easily see ...,*' and thereupon Bertha once 
more launched the frail bark of her hopes 
and fears on a broad smooth stream of well- 
turned convincing sentences that somehow 
she always forgot the moment after she had 
laboriously composed them. 
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** But this IS often the case at critical 
moments/' thought she. " Perhaps it is 
better not to consider too much. When the 
time comes I shall be sure to have plenty to 
say." 

The carriage was waiting for Lady Dela- 
chaine at the station, with a cart for Mrs. 
Treadwell and the luggage. As Bertha 
stepped into her own victoria, her heart 
gave a great thump ; it seemed quite a long 
time since she had been at home. 

Yes, this was home — this little country 
town where all the people on their way to 
and from market turned round to stare at 
her, to greet her respectfully, some with a 
pleased smile or look of recognition. This 
was home, where the schoolchildren in red 
cloaks, which she herself had bestowed upon 
them, were bobbing curtseys to her from the 
playground of the pretty gabled school ; this, 
where the old clergyman, standing with his 
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hand upon the gate of the rectory garden, 
looked round and doffed his hat, and smiled 
at the sweet well-known face of the lady of 
the Court. This, above all, was home when 
the lodge gates were passed, and the light 
carriage and its pair of shining bays dashed 
along one of the verdant alleys. To Bertha 
the troubles and anxieties of this sad day 
seemed to melt into thin air. Do what she 
would, she could not dwell any longer on 
the disastrous consequences with which she 
had surrounded her mental life. She could 
only behold this present world of sunshine. 
Her thoughts were filled to overflowing with 
the memory of her wedding-day, when, scarce 
eleven months ago, she had driven for the 
first time down this very avenue, side by side 
with Lord Delachaine, anxiously, hopefully 
expecting her new life, and viewing with 
delight the scene around her. Even as to- 
day, the blue sky had been mottled with 
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fleecy white clouds; even as to-day, the 
frightened deer careered lightly through the 
young bracken, the sun streamed through 
the new green foliage, and shone on the 
mellow stems of ancient trees. She remem- 
bered how the church bells had pealed 
joyously all the while, and how Lord Dela- 
chaine sat silent beside her, till she, half 
wondering, half fearful, turned to gaze in 
his face, finding there an expression of 
such deep tenderness that she could not 
misread it. No, nor forget, for it gave her 
now, as she recalled it, a sudden and keen 
pang. 

He had changed, surely, after that. He 
had grown cold and formal. His reserved 
nature seldom betrayed itself into any ex- 
pression. Certainly, that had been but a 
momentary glimpse of unwonted emotion. 
Yet, as Bertha remembered the long and 
somewhat monotonous months which she had 
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Spent at Delachaine Court, she owned but 
one feeling regarding them : she wished they 
could come over again. But now her heart 
was beating so wildly, so loud that she could 
barely breathe. 

The carriage rounded a well-known turn 
of the avenue which brought the house in 
sight. It was in sight, true, and Bertha was 
very near to it, but she could not see it. Her 
eyes were full of burning tears that blurred 
out the whole sunny landscape — blotted out 
even the beds of gaily-coloured tulips in front 
of the house. 

There were several people standing on 
the steps beneath the portico as the carriage 
dashed up — servants, probably. Bertha was 
vaguely conscious that people were present, 
that the horses had been pulled up, and 
the carriage had stopped, that she was 
mechanically giving her hand to some one, 
and preparing to descend as best she could, 
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for her knees were trembling so violently 
that she could scarcely stand. 

Then suddenly — quite suddenly, as it 
seemed to her^ — before her wondering eyes 
stood Lord Delachaine, his face curiously 
pale and terror-inspiring, although his hand 
— yes, his right hand — was stretched out 
towards her. And it was his voice, though it 
rang in her ears strangely unlike, which said : 

" Shall I help you } Have you had a 
pleasant journey } " 

And it was his extended hand that some- 
how drew hers — her wretched, cold, shudder- 
ing, inactive hand — under his arm, and led 
her up the steps ; whilst, as in a dream, (and 
helpless as in a dream,) she heard him give 
orders to the servants about her maid, and 
about Mrs. Tread well ; and then — still in 
that curious, perplexed, paralyzed way — she 
was led on across the hall and towards her 
own sitting-room. 
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There was only one thing which she 
noticed in the hall, and which to her life's 
end she could never forget, and that was a 
faint woolly smell that she instantly recog- 
nized, even before her eyes fell upon a large 
basket filled with coarse flannel, and before 
her mind took in the lamentable fact that 
Lady Theodosia must necessarily be in the 
house. 

Bertha said nothing — indeed, she could 
not have unlocked her lips. It required 
every effort on her part to keep herself from 
fainting, even though she leaned on Lord 
Delachaine. It required her utmost control 
to drag one foot after the other as she 
crossed the broad expanse of soft carpet, and 
finally reached her own room. She was 
conscious then of another perfume — an odour 
of sweet flowers that almost overcame her, 
if indeed anything were needed to increase 
the sense of painful tension from which she 
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was already suffering. She opened her 
quivering lips two or three times, but they 
could not utter any sound. Lord Delachaine 
had led her to a sofa. Mechanically, she sat 
down upon it and waited — how long she 
knew not — wondering if he would speak, and 
trying to speak herself. 

Afterwards, she remembered that moment 
as the most agonizing moment of her life. 
Vanished were all the fine words, all the 
convincing speeches on which she had relied. 
Far from her was it now to appeal to her 
husband's affection or even to his mercy. 
She had not a word to say, whether in her 
own defence or otherwise. She was curiously 
aware of being physically unable to speak, 
and she almost began to wonder in a futile 
way whether Providence had made her 
suddenly and for ever mute. 

Meanwhile, Lord Delachaine, who had 
slowly released her hand from his arm, was 
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Standing in the centre of the room, his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. He did not look 
angry, but there was something so unap- 
proachable in his aspect that it would have 
required a braver heart than Bertha's to 
appeal to him. He did not stand long thus, 
though Bertha could not gauge the time, 
either then or afterwards. At last he turned 
to her, and said, in a low voice that still had 
the unaccustomed strange ring about it : 

" I hope you will do just as you like. I 
hope you will understand that I wish you to 
have everything you desire." 

And then, with a slight bow, such as he 
might have made to a perfect stranger, he 
turned and left the room. 

Bertha, stunned, lingered where he had 
left her. She listened to the last sound of 
his retreating footsteps. Then, suddenly, 
uselessly, she jumped up and ran to the 
door. 
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She opened it — she peered out — no one 
was in sight. 

"John, John," she whispered, "oh, John, 
come back to me ! '' 

But there was no sound, not even an echo 
of her own voice in those quiet thickly- 
curtained passages, " Oh John ! " she called 
again, though her calling was little more than 
a moan. And then she went back into her 
own room, feeling as if something had broken 
in her heart, and as if the wreck of her happi- 
ness were a thousand times more terrible 
and more irretrievable than in her waking or 
sleeping dreams she had imagined possible. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Lord Delachaine had invited his mother 
and sister to spend a few weeks at the Court. 
He was aware that they were neither of 
them particularly fond of London in the 
season. His wife, he explained, had been un- 
expectedly called to Paris owing to a slight 
indisposition of her sister's, which had proved 
so slight indeed that she, Bertha, would 
doubtless not remain long away from home. 
Meanwhile, he himself would be delighted to 
see his relatives at any time that they might 
be disposed to come. 

In writing thus. Lord Delachaine's chief 
motive was to supply himself with companions, 
so that, when Bertha should return, he need 
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never be alone with her. For of course 
she must return. If during one wild hour 
he had thought differently, he had been mis- 
taken. He had sent the invitation to his 
mother before receiving his wife's last letter, 
guessing that she would shortly attempt 
some effort at conciliation. At the same 
time, he counted on his intimate knowledge 
of both his mother and sister, taking for 
granted that they would hurry their visit all 
the more if they knew him to be alone at 
Delachaine Court, where, it must be owned, 
the sight of Bertha's queendom had never 
been viewed with pleasure by either of the 
ladies. 

The dowager was indeed so advanced in 
years as to regard all chances and changes 
with tolerable equanimity ; nevertheless, it is 
perhaps the thing which most tries a woman 
who has perforce abdicated to see another, 
younger and fairer, ruling in her stead, not 
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to speak of the fact that this other holds 
higher and more undivided sway over that 
royal realm of the eldest son's heart which 
the mother so long and so jealously con- 
sidered her own. 

However, as has been said, old Lady 
Delachaine might have become fairly re- 
signed to her fate, if not altogether callous, 
had it not been for the constant irritation 
on this family difficulty kept up by her 
daughter. In truth, that John should marry 
at all was, to a certain extent, gratifying to 
his mother. It was almost a matter of 
ancient history now, yet none the less a 
fact, that she herself had often bemoaned 
his indifference to all the young ladies brought 
within his notice ; moreover, life during the 
last few years had been dull — not to say 
stagnant. The possibility of heirs to the 
estate, and of cheerful children's voices 
filling the large dreary rooms of Delachaine 
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Court, seemed sometimes a smiling prospect 
to the dowager, who yet seldom dared to 
express anything of the sort to her daughter, 
of whom she was greatly afraid. 

Lady Theodosia was clever, sensible, a 
good housewife, a person of so accurately 
balanced a mind, apparently, that there was 
no gainsaying her, even in the merest trifles. 
Had Lady Theodosia asserted that two and 
two made five. Lady Delachaine would have 
wiped her spectacles, and murmured : " Ah 
yes, my dear, things do alter, no doubt, and 
it is a great comfort to have you to manage 
for me," even though inwardly persistently 
repeating to herself that certainly, in her 
young days, two and two meant four, and 
that for people of ordinary intellect those two 
numbers were still liable to make up the 
same amount as formerly. 

Above all else, Lady Theodosia was a 
virulent opponent of the new regime. Bertha 
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Millings was not, in her estimation, a person 
fitted to rule at Delachaine Court. When 
Lady Theodosia had once bestowed her dis- 
approval on anybody or anything, she could 
never be brought to remove that form of 
interdict. Passionately fond of her brother 
from earliest childhood — however much she 
had always wrangled and quarrelled with 
him — Lady Theodosia could not forgive him 
for marrying Bertha. It was a matter in 
which he did not ask his sister's advice, and 
he was in the habit of asking her advice on 
every occasion, although perhaps she did not 
know how seldom he really followed it. She 
had, in fact, been to him what an unmarried 
sister may be to her unmarried brother, even 
late in life, that is to say, a youthful com- 
panion. Memory and association, bringing 
•back many youthful passages, had often 
made these two people, when together, forget 
how fast the years had come and gone, and 
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they were still the John and Dosia of earlier 
days. 

But now all such pleasant intercourse was 
at an end, and in Lady Theodosia's heart 
rankled a bitter jealousy which never could 
be appeased, for it was a many-sided jealousy. 
Every time that she saw Bertha, the sight 
of the younger woman's beauty, and of all 
the worldly advantages surrounding her, 
increased this bitterness, although the worst 
pain lay in the fact that, however undemon- 
strative Lord Delachaine might be, his 
sister s well-trained eyes could read beneath 
such coldness of word and manner, and 
divine only too easily how completely his 
life was centred on that of his young wife. 

It was as Lord Delachaine had expected ; 
the answer to his invitation came by return 
of post, and on the following day the dowager 
and her daughter were located at the Court. 
It was not kindness for Bertha's feelings. 
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but carelessness of them, which now pre- 
vented those ladies from greeting her on her 
arrival. Indeed, when Lord Delachaine only 
casually mentioned his wife and her trip 
to Paris, he had given the impression which 
he wished his hearers to receive. They had 
no idea of what had really happened. Nor 
were they — so he intended — to have the 
faintest idea of what he had suffered, of what 
he was suffering now. He flattered himself 
that, by a thorough mastery over his own 
feelings, together with a mask of coldness 
which his injured pride would gladly assume, 
he could deceive his relatives into believing 
that he and Bertha were on the same terms 
as before. 

He did not speculate much as to how 
Bertha herself would play into his hands. 
He resolved to exercise his iron will over 
her — a will which he had hitherto shrouded 
by his affection. She would be glad enough, 
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he thought, to take up whatever attitude he 
wished. So he concluded, especially after 
reading the fatal paragraph; for, by one of 
those odd chances that are always happen- 
ing in life, on a short journey of a few miles 
across country he bought and read this very 
paper, which was one whereat he seldom 
glanced, and which he never habitually pur- 
chased. 

It made matters much more serious. 
Alas! The whole world, evidently, was 
taken into confidence on the subject of Lady 
Delachaine's escapade, and a mere folly — for 
he knew that it was no more, he told himself 
so, over and over again — had been vulgarly 
construed into what was a stain on her 
honour and his. An ugly stain, and one 
which burnt into his very soul. The hateful 
paragraph was another blow to his pride — a 
deeper blow even than Dr. Jackson's letter. 
It did not, however, turn him from his deter- 
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mination to receive Bertha — for himself, for 
his own pride's sake, he meant to do that — 
but it was a thing which seemed to drain his 
love for her away far beyond his own keep- 
ing. His heart was left cold, hard, dry — an 
empty cup. It was she who had thrown 
the brimming love aside ; she must thank 
herself alone for whatever the future might 
bring. 

And there was nothing for him to do ; 
therein lay the bitterest sting of all. For 
Bertha's sake, and however little he might 
care for her, he must be worldly-wise. 
Worldly wisdom meant silence, surely. 
Least said, soonest mended — a saying, by- 
the-bye, which he had always detested. 
There must be no esclandre. Not even a 
nine days' conder would be admitted. Yet 
Lord Delachaine, bursting with repressed 
anger, came again and again to the conclusion 
that he would give half his possessions, nay, 
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three quarters, to shoot that editor, and to 
kick Dr. Jackson downstairs! 

Meanwhile, Lady Theodosia was not long 
to be taken in. From the very first moment 
that she had set foot in the house on the 
previous day, she had scented, with unerring 
instinct, that something was wrong. She 
discovered that the earl was not so desirous 
to talk on the subject of his wife as he had 
been before, and that he positively winced 
once or twice when she — Theodosia — aimed 
a barbed arrow at him in the shape of a 
searching question. He wandered about 
the house aimlessly, she thought,, which was 
not like him. He ate his dinner without the 
slightest careful consideration, helping himself 
to such dishes as his sister knew that he 
disliked, and refusing others which were 
avowedly his special favourites. All these 
were signs and symptoms — not the least was 
the fact that the earl had left his usual dress- 
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ing-room, and chose to take up his abode on 
the opposite side of the house, where, as he 
averred, it was more sunny. And if anything 
could have left Lady Theodosia in doubt, 
that doubt was on this particular day finally 
solved when she heard that Bertha, having 
arrived, had immediately retired to her room 
with a bad headache, and must not be dis- 
turbed. 

The evening passed stiffly and uncom- 
fortably enough. The dowager made a few 
remarks concerning her daughter-in-laws 
health, suggesting arrowroot and dry toast, 
or even camomile tea, and occasionally ejacu- 
lating : 

" Poor dear ! Paris is a very dangerous 
place! Think of the water, John! I re- 
member how your poor father used to say 
that what with the water and the horrid 
revolutionary spirit of the people. . . .'' 

Lord Delachaine sat bolt upright during 
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the evening meal, very silent, even for him, 
diving into a newspaper presently, joyfully, 
as an ostrich buries its head, whilst his sister 
congratulated herself that she wore on her 
countenance a decided expression of con- 
demnation of things in general. 

But it was next morning that the shell 
really exploded. Bertha did not make her 
appearance at breakfast — the headache had 
been, in truth, no fiction. Letters came 
during breakfast. One, which was handed 
to Lady Theodosia, excited her so consider- 
ably that she could hardly wait till her 
mother, having finished her last mouthful, 
rose from her seat, followed by Lord Dela- 
chaine. 

"What are you going to do, my dear?'* 
asked the old lady, accepting her son's 
proffered arm to the door. 

'' I don't know,' he answered moodily, 
*' Corbett is coming, I think/' 
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"May I speak to you ? " asked Lady 
Theodosia, rising abruptly and striding after 
him. 

** Yes — no — what is it ? Is it important ?. 
I am very busy, Dosia." 

" I think it is certainly important/' replied 
Lady Theodosia calmly. 

She followed her brother into his room. 
Even as she did so, her quick eyes discovered 
the empty space on the writing-table where 
his wife's portrait had formerly stood. 

" Why, what have you done with Bertha's 
picture ? " she asked. 

The earl was never partial to his sister's 
close and incisive questions, but to-day he 
seemed singularly impatient. 

** If you have come here to talk about 
photographs, I have no time, Dosia. There's 
a whole lot of accounts to get through this 
morning." 

As he spoke, he sat himself down at his 
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writing-table, and proceeded somewhat noisily 
to unlock several of the drawers, pulling out 
various bundles tied with red tape, and 
placing them side by side in an uncom- 
promising row. 

** Oh dear ! " said Lady Theodosia ; " I 
shouldn't have mentioned the portrait if I 
had thought it would annoy you." 

"It does not annoy me,'' said the earl, 
petulantly. " I have a detestable headache 
this morning." 

'* So has Bertha, apparently," answered 
Lady Theodosia, with a peculiar intonation, 
the like of which Lord Delachaine remem- 
bered ever since he was six years old. " But 
this is what I wanted to show you," she 
added. ** I have a letter from Lady Frances 
Blake. . . ." 

" I hate that woman ! " exclaimed the earl. 

*' I know you do, John. But she is one of 
my oldest friends, and, besides, she is ex- 
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ceedingly truthful and disinterested. This 
morning she enclosed me a cutting from a 
newspaper^ — see — here it is." 

" I don't care a hang for her truthfulness 
and disinterestedness ! " exclaimed the earl 
savagely. " A meddlesome idiot ! " 

"John!" 

" A nasty, spiteful old harridan ! " 

''John ! Please look at this — I can assure 
you it is absolutely necessary." 

"It is absolutely false ! " cried the earl, 
rising to his feet, and facing his sister. " It 
is a mischievous fabric! I have read it 
already — take it away, Dosia ! I don't want 
to see it." 

" Oh 1 You have read it," said Lady 
Theodosia slowly. 

" It is a lie — a mischievous lie ! " said Lord 
Delachaine. 

As he spoke,, he brought his hand violently 
down on the table. 
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His sister started, but her voice was not 
less calm than before as she continued : 

"Oh, I am very glad you are sure it 
is a lie! Then Bertha didn't go to Paris 
with that young doctor. . . . Dr. Jack- 
son ? " 

There was cold fear and miserable pain 
at Lord Delachaine's heart. As his sister 
spoke, the story seemed to gain In weight 
and in blackness. 

** My dear Dosia," he said at last, con- 
trolling his voice, though he was unable to 
control the working of his face ; " suppose 
she did ? Supposing that my wife took the 
doctor whom she had known for years to see 
the sister whom he was in the habit of 
attending — what then ? " 

" Oh, of course, if you back her up ! " said 
Lady Theodosia, shrugging her shoulders. 

^'Well, if I back her up. . . . .?" 

** Then I have nothing more to say. It is 
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a pity that the world does not look at it as 
mildly as you do." 

" You are quite right — you have nothing 
more to say," muttered the earl with some 
difficulty of speech, and then he flung open 
the door, and Lady Theodosia walked out 
with her head very erect 

Lord Delachaine sat down, leaning his 
head on his hands, and groaned. Matters 
were indeed sadly worse now that his sister 
possessed the key of the locked cupboard 
that held so terrible a skeleton. 

Meanwhile, the door of his room, which 
he had opened wide for her but a few 
moments since, had been only ajar before he 
touched it. A slight figure came once very 
close to it, and for a few seconds remained 
within earshot of the above conversation. 
Bertha had been hiding in the corridor 
of her own house for the last half-hour, 
hoping to catch Lord Delachaine on his way 
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to his business-room after breakfast ; but, 
somehow, one of the servants passing by- 
had frightened her, and she missed the 
moment when he left the dining-room with 
his sister. 

Bertha had passed a nearly sleepless night, 
and was very worn and weary. 

She did not know how much or how little 
Lord Delachaine might have learned con- 
cerning her. She had, of course, no idea 
that Dr. Jackson, despite her entreaties, had 
written. She made up her mind again, as 
on the preceding day, that she would rush at 
her husband, if possible take him by storm, 
and quickly, before his coldness could chill 
and paralyze her, tell him everything. Bertha 
thought that she would even confess to him 
the momentary dreamlike excitement which 
had come over her in the train, that odd 
wave of feeling which she could not herself 
comprehend and which might possibly have 
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led to such dire consequences, but which had 
so soon passed away, , harmlessly, as she 
imagined, and which moreover was now as 
many miles behind her as though it had been 
a reminiscence of some innocent girlish fancy. 
She was herself so confident now that she 
cared for no one but her husband that she 
imagined, could she but get a word with him, 
he must instantly appreciate and return her 
sentiments. When she wandered downstairs, 
however, she felt almost like a thief in her 
own house, and her courage oozed away 
gradually more and more. Presently, after 
some lingering and waiting, she found that 
the drawing-room was empty. She made 
her way towards Lord Delachaine's room. 
The door was ajar, and she heard voices — 
yes, it was Lady Theodosia speaking. She 
could not hear the words, but she recognized 
the harshness of the tones, and guessed by 
intuition something of the truth. 
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Then Lord Delachaine replied, and a few' 
quick sentences passed between the two. 
Bertha, holding her breath, moved a step 
nearer, and heard : 

** My dear Dosia, suppose she did ? '* 

Was it possible that he was defending 
her ? Oh no, that would be too much ! 
Then she heard Lady Theodosia's last 
cutting speech. Ay, what could stand 
against such testimony ? Bertha pressed 
close behind a curtain as she saw her sister- 
in-law indignantly sail out, and go briskly 
down the corridor according to her wont ; 
and, before the poor girl had time or courage 
to advance again. Lord Delachaine shut the 
door — yes, perhaps it was as well that he did 
not see her — he might have thought she 
was listening — she had, in truth, overheard 
two or three quickly uttered words. 

She was in such a tremor of excitement 
from those few words, however, that she was 
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almost too late again when the door re- 
opened, and Lord Delachaine came out into 
the corridor. Then she made so frenzied a 
dash towards him, that, though he was still 
some paces from her, he stopped short and 
stood gazing at her. 

She had uttered a little sound that was 
something between a cry and a sob ; she 
lifted one of her hands, that seemed heavy 
like a piece of lead, and she tried to stretch 
it towards him. 

But once more the stony expression of his 
face paralyzed her. There was not one 
vestige of softness nor of kindness, in it. 
His eyes glittered like hard steel — surely, a 
moment ago, the evidence of her own ears 
deceived her. His voice had been angry then, 
yet she liked the tone of it better than now. 

"I am glad your headache is better," he 
said with odd emphasis. ** You will find my 
mother in the drawing-room, I think, if you 
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should want to see her. She has been asking 
after you." 

He turned upon his heel, not heeding the 
miserable figure that stood, clinging to the 
heavy velvet curtain, looking at him with 
pale parted lips, and wide-open frightened 
eyes. He retreated into the fortress of his 
own room again. 

Bertha heard the sound of the key turning 
in the lock — then pride and anger entered 
into her heart also. She was assuredly not 
going to force herself upon him. He need 
not think it. She would not go near the 
drawing-room, either — she would go to her 
own sitting-room, and send for the house- 
keeper, and the gardener, and busy herself 
as usual. Certainly, thought Bertha, as she 
wandered away with an aching heart — which 
all this intended determination could not 
comfort—certainly she would not again try 
to make confession to her husband. 



CHAPTER V. 

Days passed. The subject of going to 
London during the season was dropped alto- 
gether. Tacitly, it seemed to be agreed that 
the house in Belgrave Square should be shut 
up. The question was simply never mooted. 
Meanwhile, the dowager and her daughter 
continued at the Court. 

Lord Delachaine maintained the same cold 
and distant demeanour towards his wife, 
which was all the more painful to her, perhaps, 
because of his studied deference and rigid 
ceremony. He exhibited no anger; on the 
other hand, even the faintest show of affec- 
tion had, to her eyes at least, long ago 
vanished. 
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During this time, Lady Theodosia was a 
cruel enemy, always on the watch and ready 
to spring, but there was nothing for even her 
vigilant sight to discover, except the fact — a 
patent one to the most casual observer — that 
Lord and Lady Delachaine were not any 
longer on good terms. As for the dowager, 
it was never her wont to enquire too closely 
into the affairs of any members of her family. 
Of curiosity she had little or none, and, 
having enjoyed but scant happiness in her 
own matrimonial state through years gone 
by, she did not hope to find other households 
blessed with connubial bliss. She had never 
expected her son's marriage to prosper 
particularly, and consequently she was not 
now greatly surprised by Lady Theodosia's 
acrid remarks. To say truth, she had ex- 
pected them even sooner. Sometimes, she 
was even sorry for Bertha, but the feeling 
did not last long. It was no use attempting 
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to be sorry for people. There is so much 
unhappiness in the world, thought old Lady 
Delachaine ; we cannot help it — we have all 
got to put up with something. 

Bertha did not try to force compassion 
from her mother-in-law. Indeed she was 
herself gifted with a really considerable 
amount of pride, and she habitually resented 
sympathy, except from those whom she 
greatly loved. The shipwreck of her married 
happiness was an unutterable grief to her, nor 
could she quite understand how she had 
suddenly drifted into her present painful 
position. She knew that she deserved some- 
thing of it, but only something, and the scorn 
and chill indifference which she read in Lord 
Delachaine's eyes roused her indignation as 
much as her desire to persist in sullenness. 

At the same time there was that about 
him which commanded her respect, and 
even slowly and surely won her regard. 
VOL. ni. - 43 
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Lord Delachaine's life was as worthy as it 
was austere. Frugal and conscientious, he 
spent his hours and his money according to 
the plan of duty which he had traced out for 
himself. He seemed all the better able to 
follow that plan now that his wife had no 
claim on his time and attention. So thought 
Bertha, in the bitterness of her heart, as she 
watched him go out and come in apparently 
oblivious of her presence. 

It roused her to intense anger that he 
never seemed to want her help or advice, 
never called her as of yore, never, in fact, 
evinced the slightest desire for her society 
nor interest regarding her movements. 

Yet, as each successive day passed, she 
found herself wishing, nay, yearning for 
what she had so little valued in old days — 
a chat in the garden, a cosy talk in her 
dressing-room before dinner, or any such 
intimacies that she now recalled with a pain 
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and sense of longing which made her fret, 
though she could not positively define why. 

Of Aggie, during this time, Bertha learned 
but little. The child was evidently hard at 
work, busy preparing for masters and pro- 
fessors, eager only to let her darling Bertha 
know of her progress, and expressing her 
conviction that Delachaine Court, at this 
season of the year, must be gloriously beau- 
tiful, far superior even to the Champs 
Elys^es or the Pare de Monceau. 

Bertha laid her sister s letters down with 
a sigh. The two kindred spirits had 
diverged in the paths of life. Bertha could 
not have sufficiently explained to Aggie the 
weight that lay at her own heart and nearly 
crushed it; consequently she said nothing 
on the subject, but only wrote short loving 
notes which pleased the child greatly, inas- 
much as they seemed to breathe a far 
warmer affection than that of last year. 
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Meanwhile, Bertha thought sometimes with 
tears that, might she but have Aggie at her 
side, she herself would be far happier. Yet 
no — in that implacable household of strangers 
the little face would surely grow sad, the 
joyous heart chilled — things were better as 
they were. 

About this time a confirmation was to 
take place in the provincial town near 
Delachaine Court, and the Bishop, whose 
duty brought him to that part of the 
country, must needs be invited to stay at 
the Court, as well as a few other guests. 
Bertha, who now scarcely ever met Lord 
Delachaine except at meals, or during the 
dreaded evening hours when he read or 
wrote persistently, was made acquainted 
with his desire for this festive arrangement 
in the presence of his mother and sister. 

**You will write the invitations to-day, 
Bertha 'i " asked the earl finally. 
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*' I ? " said Bertha drearily. 

"Yes, you. It is your house," said Lord 
Delachaine, with marked intonation. 

Even the dowager looked up at Bertha's 
flushed face. 

" Ah, my dear," she remarked, '* I think it 
must be forty years since I first wrote and 
invited the Bishop — not this one, you under- 
stand — and I thought it quite a pleasant 
thing to do. I think I was fonder of society 
than you are, somehow." 

And Bertha was quite grateful to the old 
lady for her speech ; it positively seemed 
kindly meant. 

The bishop arrived — a learned courteous 
personage, who proceeded to make great 
friends with Lord Delachaine. The latter 
seemed to him a very model of a country 
gentleman, who combined all the interests 
and activities of modern times with the 
grand manners and traditions of the past 
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He himself shrank a little from the elder 
ladies of the family, and meanwhile read 
with experienced benevolent eyes that the 
young Lady Delachaine was distinctly un- 
happy. He longed to ask her to open her 
heart to him, to lay his hand on her head 
and call her **poor child," and perchance 
comfort her with that serene wisdom which 
comes with age, when age has ripened and 
mellowed the noble qualities of a well-spent 
life. 

Yet, as he watched her sitting at the end 
of the dinner-table, which was laden with 
choice flowers, gold plate, and fruit, clad as 
she was in silks, resplendent with diamonds, 
and outwardly calm, if not cheerful, he felt 
that his lips must be shut with regard to her 
sorrows, as indeed felt all those who beheld 
the growing estrangement between the Dela- 
chaines. 

Bertha had taken greatly to needlework, 
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of late — not needlework of the kind so 
much affected by Lady Theodosia, but a 
pretty soft embroidery, executed on a large 
ebony frame over which she bent, and to 
which she resorted at every available moment, 
as though it were a haven of rest. She 
looked not unlike the ill-fated Elaine as she 
leaned thus, with flushed cheeks and soft 
aureole of hair, intent upon the many- 
coloured silken web whereinto she could 
weave a thousand fancies and longings 
and sad thoughts that had no other 
outlet. 

The morning of the confirmation was 
bright and warm. Bertha, as she sprang 
lightly from her pony-carriage, in which she 
had driven the kind old bishop to church, 
felt a shade happier than usual, although 
their conversation had touched on none but 
the most commonplace topics. She had 
always been very sensitive to the approval 
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of even strangers, and each word that her 
companion had spoken (he, whose commen- 
dation was surely not easily won,) testified 
to his unspoken esteem and encouragement. 
He had cheered her; unwittingly, as she 
thought, but truly. She was very grateful 
to him. The world was more smiling than 
it had seemed of late. Ay, it must smile, it 
must be fair and bright, when one is young 
and hopeful, when there is much to be done, 
and there are great, good, and strong hearts 
near, who have been tried by the fire 
themselves, and are ready to hold out help- 
ing hands. 

As Bertha passed through the grave-yard 
into the picturesque old church, numbers of 
people greeted her, and some came forward 
to speak to her. 

It was a pretty scene. Many young girls 
were dressed in white, and veiled in white, 
and stood, silent and devout-looking, beside 
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their mothers, or in little groups. It was a 
pretty as well as an imposing scene in the 
church also, every available space being 
decked with innumerable white flowers. 
When, presently, after the bishop's exhorta- 
tion, the Avhole of that closely-crowded 
earnest congregation knelt. Bertha could 
not any longer control her tears. The 
thought of Aggie was, curiously enough, 
uppermost in her mind. Those who were 
confirmed that day were for the most part 
very young boys and girls, and the serious 
childish faces around her touched that special 
chord in her heart which had ever vibrated 
more easily than any other. 

She wept almost loudly — her frame shook 
with sobs. Every one present thought that 
Lady Delachaine was much touched by the 
confirmation sermon. Lady Theodosia glared 
in silent horror, and Lord Delachaine fixed 
his eyes upon his wife with an inscrutable 
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expression. Bertha, when she rose from her 
knees, and was bound to expose her flushed 
face and heavy eyelids, saw that sphinx-like 
expression, and it reminded her, she knew 
not why, of the early days of courtship when 
Lord Delachaine was wont to come and sit 
in her studio, and gaze oddly at her so that 
she did not know if he were displeased or 
the reverse. 

That evening, the worthy prelate's gaze 
followed his young hostess with even deeper 
interest than before, as she retired to the 
shelter of her work-frame. He was to take 
his leave on the following morning, and he felt 
that he must say something of what lay upon 
his mind, even though time was short and 
opportunity sadly wanting, even though Lord 
Delachaine, (who had been giving the bishop 
his opinion of a political article which had 
just appeared in one of the reviews and 
excited great interest,) seemed to-night utterly 
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unapproachable on any but the driest in- 
tellectual subjects. 

At last there was an auspicious pause. 

'* Lady Delachaine ..." began the bishop, 
hesitatingly. 

*' I beg your pardon ? " asked the earl 
with great politeness. 

*' Lady Delachaine does not look strong/' 
said the reverend guest, almost nervously. 

It was not quite what he had meant to 
say ; at least, he had not appropriately chosen 
his words. 

" She has a very sweet face," he went on 
with haste, " but . . . but . . . forgive me . . . 
she is delicate, I presume ? " 

The earls eyes followed the direction of 
the kind old man's. Certainly, Bertha did 
not look strong. She had grown much paler 
and thinner of late. How strange that he had 
not noticed it! But people seldom notice 
any changes in those they live with. 
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** No, you are right ; Lady Delachaine is 
not very strong," said the earl in an un- 
interested sort of voice, and immediately he 
rose to his feet, and crossed over the room 
to speak to Sir Simon Mount-Simon, thus 
putting an end to the conversation concern- 
ing Bertha. 

But the next morning when, after break- 
fast, he and the rest of the family (having 
uttered all their adieus) were watching the 
departure of the last of their visitors from 
the hall, he turned to his wife, and said in a 
voice that was not unkind : 

** Bertha^ you don't look very flourish- 
ing. Two or three of our friends have 
noticed that you are pale. I trust the 
air of Delachaine Court suits you ; any- 
how, if you are not well, you must see a 
doctor, and we will do whatever he recom- 
mends." 

Bertha, whose face at this moment was 
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certainly by no means pale, looked up almost 
eagerly. 

" I am not ill," she said ; " not at all ill, 
really." 

''Tell me/' continued Lord Delachaine, 
*' is there anything that you wish ? If there 
is anything that would make you better, I 
hope you will say so." 

'* Mary," said Bertha, shyly. " Couldn't I 
ask Mary Baynham to come } It is so long 
since I have seen her." 

"Certainly," answered Lord Delachaine 
with alacrity, evidently pleased at his wife's 
choice of remedies. " Ask her by all means 
— the sooner she can come the better. I 
daresay you are very dull here," he added 
awkwardly, " with no one of your own age — 
no one to get on with." 

And, before he could receive any answer, 
he walked rapidly away. 

His last words, however, although they 
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had warmed his wife's heart to a considerable 
extent, by no means acted so beneficently 
on the organ belonging to Lady Theo- 
dosia. 

" No one of your own age," she murmured ; 
** no one to get on with. And whose fault is 
that, I should like to know ? " 

And then she, in her turn, addressed 
Bertha. 

*' I really should have a doctor, if I were 
you," she said roughly. ** Why, now you 
are quite flushed again — Fm sure that is a 
very bad sign. You don't dislike doctors, 
do you ? Why, that very particular friend 
of yours whom you travelled with — wasn't 
he a doctor ? " 

Lady Theodosia looked hard at her victim, 
and, having received no answer, she went 
on : 

" I always heard you saw a great deal of 
him, so that my brother would be only too 
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delighted for you to send for him now. But 
perhaps he is still in Paris. Or did he come 
back with you ? " 

Bertha turned on her adversary. 

** I am perfectly sure," she said, speaking 
in slow clear tones, " perfectly sure that John 
would wish me to see any doctor I might 
choose to send for. Dr. Jackson has been 
my doctor for some years, and my sister s 
also, only we have not needed his services 
much. Aggie and I have always been very 
well — but he has been my dear and valued 
friend for a long time. His mother and my 
mother were friends. . . /' 

Hereupon, at the thought of old times, 
Bertha unfortunately began to lose her head, 
whilst her voice grew tremulously excited. 
"And I should not mind John seeing him 
. . ." she stammered, " I should not mind 
at all. . . /' 

" Should you not ? " asked Lady Theo- 
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dosia raising her eyebrows. " Really ? How 
odd then that he has never been here ! *' 

** I have a great many friends who have 
never been here," said Bertha, with the 
utmost dignity she could muster ; but, as she 
faced her enemy, she felt herself powerless 
indeed. 

Lady Theodosia was looking her through 
and through with a glance that meant to 
collect all possible evidence against her, 
Bertha ; at the same time putting aside all 
that was in her favour. 

The weaker opponent sought refuge in 
flight, walking quickly away towards the hall 
to her own sanctum. As she went, however, 
down the corridor, past her husband's room, 
into which she now never attempted to enter, 
she saw something lying on the floor, and 
paused to pick it up. This was one of his 
gloves — an old well-worn glove. She 
smoothed it out on her open palm, but it 
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refused to assume any other shape than its 
own, one which by long usage had become 
almost an absolute mould of the hand of its 
wearer. It seemed to appeal to Bertha in 
this not unpleasant light, for she kept the 
glove, and carried it away with her into her 
own room, and laid it in a place where it 
could not be found. 

"I've dropped one of my gloves," said 
Lord Delachaine with annoyance some hours 
later. "So tiresome! The most comfort- 
able driving pair I ever had. YouVe not 
come across one by chance, Dosia 'i " 

" No. Have you asked the servants V* 

"Yes, of course. Robert says nobody's 
seen it. Well, if you should stumble on it, 
Dosia—" 

"Yes, yes, of course. I'll treasure it up 
for you.*' 

"I do wonder where the thing can have 
got to ! " grumbled the earl, as he stalked 
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down the corridor, pulling on an uncomfort- 
able new pair with fingers of stiff leather. 
But he never dreamed of making enquiries 
from his wife. 




CHAPTER VI. 

The Duchess of Baynham arrived, with all 
the stir and energy that usually characterized 
her movements. She had accepted the 
invitation to the Court without delay. The 
various members of the Delachaine home- 
circle were glad to receive her. Her coming 
was indeed a great relief in the present 
strained condition of affairs. The mere 
sound of her voice was cheering. She 
chattered as much as ever, she was as well- 
dressed as ever, and she shed around her 
the same warm and world-wide sympathy 
which was habitual to her. 

Yet, on the brow of the little duchess was 
a shade — scarce a cloud — a slight shade 
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which came and went, waning when she 
grew eager and talked or laughed, but return- 
ing surely if she sat still or silent 

" It's only for you that I would have come, 
Bertha," she had said immediately upon 
arrival. '*Only for you, my dear. I did 
not want to leave home just now." 

Bertha, as she threw her arms around 
her friend's neck, uttered effusive thanks. 
She was perhaps too oppressed by her own 
troubles to notice if there were anything 
amiss with her visitor. 

*' It is so kind of you to come, Mary, so 
kind ; all the kinder when you are busy." 

The other shook her head. 

'' I was glad to come if you wanted me,'' 
she said simply. 

*' Wanted you ? *' began Bertha. Then 
her lips trembled, and she lapsed into silence. 
Her friend, who was rapid in most things, 
was yet too wise to seek to hurry a con- 
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fidence. She uttered a few commonplace 
remarks which put Bertha at her ease ; nay, 
the latter presently found herself smiling as 
of old at the description of some comical 
people whom Mary Baynham had met on 
the journey. 

The duchess, like many other friends, had 
marvelled not a little as to the Delachaine 
problem. The regrettable paragraph in the 
society newspaper caused considerable excite- 
ment at the time of its appearance, for it 
clearly implied that Bertha was the heroine 
of an interesting mystery which would 
probably be followed up by a scandal of 
the first magnitude. There had been a good 
deal of talk, in London as well as in the 
neighbourhood of the Court, and amongst 
relations and acquaintances, not to speak of 
thpse innumerable strangers who take a lively 
and curious interest in the doings of the 
aristocracy, though themselves without any 
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personal knowledge of what they are pleased 
to call ** the upper ten." 

But the duchess was too true a friend either 
to speak of or interfere in so painful an affair, 
neither would she allow a questioning word 
to be murmured in her presence on the 
subject of the Delachaines. Happily for her 
peace of mind, also, the very fact of her 
relationship kept her out of reach of much 
annoying tittle-tattle regarding Bertha and 
her husband. Gossiping folk, who invent or 
narrate fashionable dramas, rarely care to do 
so in the very face of the nearest of kin to 
their dramatis personse. Under such circum- 
stances they dare not be so sure of their facts 
as with starngers, before whose wondering 
and appreciative eyes they can easily spread 
the most startling web of fancy. 

That the duchess had not before now 
herself offered advice of any sort to the 
Delachaines was due chiefly to the fact that 
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various occasions of slight discomfiture had 
of late taught her ardent spirit to be less 
ready to arrange other people's affairs than 
she had formerly been. She was gradually 
growing to mistrust her powers, and was 
beginning to see that, even in small diffi- 
culties, to say nothing of greater ones, our 
fellow human-beings are often best let alone. 
She was quick to see and learn ; her generous 
sensitive heart, apt to put itself forward for 
the sake of others, had dashed into many 
pitfalls and encountered various rebuffs to 
which colder and more calculating natures 
would never have exposed themselves. She 
had learned some lessons, and had meditated 
much upon them. 

Consequently, although she now responded 
with alacrity to Bertha's invitation, she did 
so from a sense of deep conviction that 
was inspired by but little of her old im- 
petuosity. It seemed to her an imperative 
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duty to go at this juncture to the Court. 
She had long known with prophetic intuition 
that in the dilemma of these particular 
friends she must be sooner or later bound 
to interfere. 

She had entirely ignored the uncomfortable 
hints and fairly plain innuendoes expressed 
in Lady Theodosia's letters to her, which 
letters she had barely answered, slipping off 
disagreeable topics with a cleverness which 
considerably irritated the elder lady. But 
now that an imploring appeal from Bertha 
bade her come, the duchess acquiesced at 
once, all the more because her husband, with 
unusual earnestness, urged her to lose no 
time in so doing. 

Yet it was because of him that she would 
gladly not have left home at this particular 
moment The duke was terribly out of 
health, which was the reason of that shadow 
of anxiety upon his wife's face. 
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'* I would not come to any one but you, 
Bertha, no, not to any one," she repeated 
again. *' I don't feel happy about Cas. I 
know he has been ailing for a long while — 
something internal — it gets worse and worse 
slowly, I am sure. But he does not like it 
spoken of, and so, I suppose, I had better 
say no more." 

She heaved a sigh, and smiled ; her smile 
was not light-hearted as of old. Even Bertha 
could perceive the difference, and she re- 
iterated ** It is very good of you to come " 
with almost painful earnestness. 

At each fresh asseveration, the duchess 

looked curiously at her. 

» 
Soon, however, the new-comer trotted over 

the house according to her wont, brighten- 
ing the place as, strangely enough, one 
person's presence can often do in the most 
unpromising situation, picking up her aunfs 
slippery possessions as nobody else ever 
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seemed able to pick them up, bringing Lady 
Theodosia round to a state of moderate 
serenity as to the ordinary things of life, and 
raising Bertha's spirits by many a degree. 
Twenty-four hours had not passed before the 
two young women, both fairly active, were 
walking — almost running — in the garden and 
across the park, in spite of the heat, (which 
Lady Theodosia pronounced to be intolerable,) 
or sitting together in corners of the hall, 
whispering and laughing like pretty and 
tolerably-cheerful conspirators. 

Yet, all this while. Bertha said nothing 
definite. 

The duchess, conscious that time was 
passing, began inwardly to regret that she 
had not pressed the point at that particular 
moment of her arrival when her friend had 
appeared disposed to emotion. 

The task seemed to grow more and more 
difficult. It was on the third day of her 
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visit that the duchess determined to take the 
bull by the horns. 

The bull, i.e. Bertha, was sitting beside 
her, in one of the deep windows of the 
hall, looking harmless and gentle enough. 
And yet the duchess felt unaccountably 
nervous. 

" I want to talk to you, dear," she said 
quickly, as though she could scarcely pause, 
even to take breath. " I had a conversation 
with John yesterday about you — don't look 
as if you wanted to swallow me up — your 
basilisk glance won't hurt me, Bertha — " and 
here the speaker gave an uncomfortable little 
cough. 

" Seriously, though," she went on, " I hope 
— I am sure I have done good. John is in 
that sort of state when he's stuck quite fast — 
do you understand ? I think — this is only 
between you and me, of course — I think he 
would really like to be as nice and devoted 
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to you as ever, but he's built up for himself 
a wall, and the poor old dear can't get 
over it." 

" I am sorry," said Bertha, stiffly. *' Since 
you know John so well, Mary, you must 
know that he is not unlike the rest of his 
family — cold, proud, righteous. • . ." 

"Yes, yes, but don't let us discuss the 
family. Nobody matters a snap but John. 
And it might have been worse for you, oh, 
so much worse ! I tremble to think of it. 
There's something that rankles sorely in 
John's mind. There was a letter — an 
anonymous letter — he didn't want to tell me 
at first, but / found it out — I wasn't going to 
let him keep it back." 

" An anonymous letter } " repeated Bertha 
slowly. " Why, what do you mean ? " 

" What I say. Oh Bertha, I thought you 
could not have known — you could not tell 
how far things had gone. The letter was 
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signed : ' A well-wisher/ Can you guess 
at all who wrote it ? " - 

" No," said Bertha, greatly moved. " Tell 
me some more, Mary ; I don't understand — 
I can't think." 

" Well, we shall come to the bottom of 
it some day," said the duchess sagely. " Of 
course you understand it was about Dr. 
Jackson." 

Bertha blushed deeply. 

" About Dr. Jackson } " 

" Try to think. My dear child, of course 
it was about Dr. Jackson. And that was 
what first prejudiced John. And then all 
that — that Paris affair afterwards — don't you 
see } " 

" Yes, I see," said Bertha hopelessly. 

She hid her face in her hands, and sighed. 
Nothing seemed of any use. It was all 
evidently too deep a slough of despond ; 
even Mary Baynham thought so. 
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" John has been kind on the whole," went 
on the duchess hastily. 

" I suppose so," said Bertha. 

** My dear girl, if you take that line ! " 

** What line would you have me take ? 
You are right to adopt John's view of me." 

"Bertha!" 

*'Well, Mary?" 

" Don't quarrel with me — that is, not just 
yet. I want you to let me be your friend — 
not John's — and to tell me one thing before 
we go any further. I have never asked you, 
Bertha — I wanted to keep out of meddling 
altogether. Do you like him } Do you like 
Dr. Jackson ? Oh, forgive me for asking." 

•'No, I don't like him," said Bertha 
bravely, though her face was aflame. 

Then she laughed uncomfortably. 

" I think I am getting to detest him," she 
added. 

"That's all right!" exclaimed the im- 
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petuous questioner. " I thought I could 
trust you. But tell me just one more thing : 
did you ever care for him, care for him much, 
I mean ? Or is it too unfair to ask "i " 

" I don't know," answered poor Bertha, 
speaking very low. " I have asked myself 
a score of times. It is all so jumbled up and 
odd in my thoughts. He was a great friend 
at one time, and kind and helpful. And 
Aggie thinks so much of him. I don't think 
I could have cared, for he proposed to me." 

•' And you refused him "i " 

" Yes, of course." 

" That's capital — couldn't be better. John 
should know.it." 

*' Oh no ! " said Bertha, proudly. *' Tell 
me about that dreadful letter, Mary ; I can 
think of nothing else. Who on earth can 
have written it ? " 

" Ah, who shall say .'^ It is a long time 
since it was sent." 
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"When?" 

"Why, John received it at Venice, he told 
me. He tore the letter up." 

" At Venice ? " repeated Bertha, thought- 
fully. Her mind searched back, and painted 
for itself a picture. She saw before her once 
more the silvery Grand Canal, the crowd of 
jostling black gondolas. Some deep manly 
voices were singing ; yes, a love song ; or 
was it a call to battle } The music brought 
tears of warm emotion to her eyes. She 
was leaning back against the soft cushions 
of the gondola ; the whole scene was a dream 
of beauty and poetry. 

Her husband had not appreciated it 
greatly ; his thoughts had wandered to 
Delachaine Court, doubtless. He had torn 
up some papers — yes, she remembered the 
little incident clearly — for it occurred at the 
very transcendent moment when sights and 
sounds were of the sweetest. The tiny 
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scraps went floating away like snow-flakes 
among the dark eddies ; they had attracted 
her attention, even then. Also, John had 
been silent and gloomy all the evening ; he 
had chilled her more than once. . . , 

*' My dear, you mustn't despond," said the 
duchess. 

" I was thinking," said Bertha, vaguely. 

** Well, we must both think. Two heads 
are better than one ; and you will let me try 
to help you. Time is a good physician ; 
John will get over it all in time. Bertha ; 
he will value you for what you really are." 

The other shook her head. 

"Just now he's an ogre; that's my notion 
of him. A silly obstinate ogre. Not but 
what Fm sorry for him, too. But you musn't 
give in to him too much. Have you ever 
had a good talk about all this ? " 

"Oh no!" 

"What, no talk at all?" 
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" No talk at all," said Bertha, who could 
scarce forbear smiling. 

" Ah, what a pity ! A few angry flashes 
and some growling words, like thunder, clear 
the air." 

"Surely not!" 

" Yes, yes. Why, you and John build 
perfect fortresses of silent pride ! Once every 
six months you each peep through the grated 
window you have raised, surprised to find 
that your adversary isn't beating his breast, 
and crying: I surrender. Do you know, 
Bertha," went on the duchess thoughtfully^ 
" Cas and I once had a quarrel — a real 
quarrel, I mean, not a little pleasant sparring. 
I almost forget what it was all about. Any- 
how, the subject soon got merged in the row. 
He was angry, so was I. He said some 
cutting things. I tried to think of what 
would hurt him most, and I put the sentiment 
into words. At last, in the very heat of it. 
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he turned away and went out of the room, 
out of doors, for a silly senseless walk some- 
where. I was too proud to call him back, 
of course. And presently, the afternoon 
grew cold and damp. I couldn't settle 
down to anything; all the nicest things 
seemed horridly flat and stupid. I was 
frantic." 

" Poor Mary ! *' 

" At last I went into his room. That was 
a sort of comfort, though it made me feel 
odd and sorry, sorry for the first time. I 
tried to keep angry, I tried to lash myself up 
again to fury, but I couldn't. I could only 
stare at his room, as if I had never seen it 
before, or rather as though I were never to 
see it again. There were all his foolish old 
manuscripts littering the place, his cigar-case 
open and thrown down as he had left it, his 
tiresome foreign correspondence neatly piled 
up, though it was too late now for what we 
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term * the professor s post/ and in the corner 
his thick walking-boots. Yes, he had gone 
out without them, contrary to all common 
sense and doctor's orders, and he would 
catch cold, and . . • and . . . 

** Well, presently he came in again, and I 
heard him tramping'along the passage, in his 
slouching ' wool-gathering ' way, as I call it. 
And he came into the room, naturally 
enough, and when he saw me, his face 
turned white and hard — oh so hard ! — all of 
a sudden — as I had never seen it in my life. 
And he opened his lips to say something 
hateful, no doubt. But I just sprang at him, 
and threw my arms round his neck, and I 
could only say : * Oh Cas, Cas, you've gone 
and caught cold ! You went out without 
your boots ! * 

*' And he smiled oddly, so oddly, you can't 
think, and then my tears crowded up out of 
my heart and into my eyes, and went trick- 
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ling down his dear neck, which was so close 
to my face ! 

" And I suppose it was just the warmth 
and comfort of holding him tight that made 
me so stupid — we couldn't quarrel any more 
then. So by-and-bye we went downstairs to 
dinner, hand in hand, like two children. I 
don't think we were ever so happy. You 
see the air was cleared and quite peaceful 
again. We seemed to understand each other 
better than we had done before. 

** But that was the only time we ever down- 
right quarrelled. And Tm sure I never 
thought again of the cutting things he had 
said. And as for Cas ! Why, if one loves 
anybody, it's a perfect safety-valve to say 
how one hates them, just now and then, at 
very far intervals, you know." 

" Sometimes," said Bertha dreamily, 
" sometimes I fancy that I don't know what 
love is." 
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" Don't you ?" asked the duchess. 

"It is such a strange thing — I am afraid 
of John, and yet perhaps it is when I am 
most afraid of him that . . . that . . . ." 

*' That you love him the best," said the 
duchess quickly. '* Ah ! but * perfect love 
caste th out fear.' Now I wouldn't mind 
explaining the most dreadful things to Cas. 
I would say : I did this, and I did the 
other, and it all seems very bad and very 
shocking, but I love you, you, you, and only 
you. And he wouldn't mind. At least, not 
after a very little bit." 

'' I see that, said Bertha sadly. " But 
then you and he are not like married people 
— you are more like lovers, and more like 
. . . what shall I say ? I don't know. How 
little, as a rule, we poor human creatures 
know about love." 

" But love knows a great deal about us," 
said the duchess with a smile ; " don't you 
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see that, Bertha ? We can't, any of us, get 
along without it ! Why, I was reading only 
the other day in a book written by some 
great man — Thackeray, I think — I'm not so 
good at quoting as Cas — how every one 
wants love, and can't do without it, really. 
Not only women, but men too ; and yet, the 
abominable wretches, they'd like to make us 
believe that it's nothing to them — or so little 
— well, not the value of a couple of cigarettes ! 
I must have another talk with your John, 
Bertha, I must ! We were interrupted yes- 
terday, but he's promised to give me a real 
quiet hour late this afternoon, when he's 
done with Corbett, and if I don't tell him a 
few things I've had on my mind for many a 
long day . . . well, I'll do my best ! And 
I've told him he must let you have Aggie 
here—rit s a shame, it is, to box you up with 
those two old frumps. For Dosia makes 
herself that, nothing more nor less, with all 
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her flannel and schools and things. And as 
for the child's foreign education, why, you 
never got into messes, you poor little thing, 
as long as she was here to look after you ! *' 

Here the vivacious speaker bent forward 
and kissed Bertha warmly, and the conversa- 
tion came to an end. But the subject was 
resumed that same day in an unforeseen 
manner. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Meanwhile, Lady Theodosia was wending 
her way home from the village, trudging 
painfully on where the path that was the 
usual short cut led upwards amongst the 
steeper portions of the Chase. There, though 
the grass was green and soft underfoot, the 
slope that was scarce a hill seemed hard to 
breast on so hot a day, whilst the sun beat 
fiercely down on the hapless pedestrian 
who, according to her* usual custom, con- 
demning a parasol as frivolous nonsense, 
exposed her thinly-protected head to this 
meridian scorching. 

To-day, moreover, every annoyance seemed 
doubly hard to bear. There are such days 
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— " contrairy days," as old-fashioned folk call 
them. On this radiant morning, Lady 
Theodosia was not merely tired — she was 
dull. Dulness is a moral or mental fog, 
which greys and obscures the lives of women 
even more than those of men — women who 
are placed in the higher ranks of society 
especially, as it seems — because of a variety 
of causes too numerous to be catalogued 
here. 

Lady Theodosia s life had been made dull 
for her, first by force of circumstances, next 
by the apathy of those in charge of her ; 
most of all, surely, by her own will and 
course of action. She had never been any- 
thing but dull from her earliest youth up- 
wards ; beauty — that golden sunshine which 
gilds the lot of many a child of poverty or 
sorrow — had been denied to her ; rank 
brought her no comfort, talent she more or 
less despised, whilst goodness — what are 
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good deeds, and why had they proved such 
Dead-sea apples to her ? 

Lady Theodosia did not often repine. 
She prided herself on cut and dry intentions ; 
she laid out her life like one of those hard 
geometrical gardens which are filled with 
coloured chalks and brick-dust instead of 
fragrant flower-beds. WHat was there to 
regret ? 

But to-day as, fairly tired out by heat and 
exercise, she sat down to rest on one of the 
grey boulders that peeped out amidst the 
bracken of the Chase, she gave herself up to 
a thorough fit of discontent. It merely added 
to the bitterness of her mind to reflect that 
scarce a quarter of a mile distant, amongst 
the cool glades of the garden or in Bertha's 
cosy boudoir, the two younger women — clad 
in pretty gauze or muslin draperies — were 
doubtless spending their time frivolously, 
idly, yet distinctly enjoyably. Why, thought 
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Lady Theodosia indignantly, as she released 
from her tired right arm the heavy basket 
containing two gallipots — empty now, but 
which she herself had filled with broken 
victuals from the breakfast-table that morning 
for the benefit of Widow Perkins at the south 
end of the village — why, she repeated angrily 
to herself, did not Bertha look after her own 
poor, properly that is, (possibly under suitable 
direction,) and not with the pampering in- 
judicious favouritism which made her present 
efforts worse than useless ? Yet, as Lady 
Theodosia meditated on this question, a 
galling sense of injustice irritated her more 
and more. Had not Widow Perkins — even 
Widow Perkins — whilst receiving the con- 
tents of the gallipots and transferring them 
to her own pudding-basin, asked after her 
ladyship with an eager affectionate smile of 
enquiry that was singularly ill-timed ? 
^ '*The pretty dear!** Widow Perkins had 
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fondly added, as if looks were actual good 
deeds in themselves. 

Yes ; that morning Lady Theodosia had 
set out to do her duty, and she had done it, 
without reaping the reward that should 
follow such fulfilling. She had talked to 
Tom Travers — that black sheep of the village 
— ^for at least half an hour on the wickedness 
of his ways. He had smoked and smiled, 
and even leered a little ; it was only at the 
very last moment that she discovered how 
he had been encouraged, yes, positively lured 
on to ruin, by the gift of half a crown from 
Bertha the reckless. Lady Theodosia had 
then gone forward, though disheartened and 
annoyed, to leave a couple of tracts with 
Mrs. Simpkins and her newly-born twins ; 
she had wasted a quarter of an hour's 
colloquy on old Joshua Briggs, who loved 
to talk but was deafer than any proverbial 
adder ; she had stood, weary, with her back 
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and limbs sorely aching, at Granny Grubbs' 
garden gate explaining and trying to point out 
to the lymphatic rector himself the moral 
way in which he should go. Vain hope ! 
It was a wasted morning. The rector, 
waiting in polite silence till Lady Theodosia 
had said her say, merely bowed his head and 
enquired after the health of young Lady 
Delachaine. And as for those old Kilkenny 
cats, Dorcas Brown and Priscilla Smith, who 
lived in the same cottage and shared the 
same fate in every other detail, they still 
continued, despite Lady Theodosia's reproofs 
and warnings, to drink tea out of two separate 
teapots each afternoon. She had convicted 
them by finding wet leaves in each unwashed 
vessel. She could do nothing with them, 
nor with any one else in the village. Bertha 
only laughed about the teapots. There were, 
doubtless, two separate dishes of village 
gossip, she had said. 
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Meanwhile, at home, nothing was as it 
used to be. Why, even to think of Mary 
Baynham ! Like Balaam, she had been called 
upon to curse, and had remained to bless. 
Lady Theodosia had despatched to her of 
late many carefully-worded letters, bristling 
with complaints and grievances, to none of 
which had been vouchsafed any really proper 
replies. Lady Theodosia was disappointed 
in her cousin, who seemed to be growing 
almost as flippant, almost as flighty as Bertha 
herself. And yet how safely both those 
young women fell on their legs, so to speak, 
wherever they went. John was considerably 
brighter these last two days, and even the 
dowager seemed to pick up wonderfully, and 
had actually almost choked at luncheon yes- 
terday over some silly story of Mary Bayn- 
ham*s. 

Well, life was hard for some people ; 
exceptionally hard, perhaps, for herself, 
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Theodosia. She had come into the world 
some years too soon, certainly ; some years 
before the social enfranchisement of women 
had permitted them — it so permitted even 
chits of girls nowadays — to sally forth into 
the world alone, free and independent, almost 
on an equality with men. 

She herself, gazing mentally back over the 
dreary arid plains of girlhood, shuddered as 
she seemed to see again the schoolroom 
where she had read Gibbon's history with an 
English governess, and •* Le voyage du 
jeune Anacharsis" with a French one, or 
where she translated into illiterate English 
prose for the benefit of a German lady in 
spectacles the beauties of Schiller and Goethe 
and Uhland. Presently had come a period 
of less education and greater freedom ; yet 
that new-found liberty did not loose her from 
the obligation of walking with a footman in 
close attendance behind her if she merely 
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went to church or down the nearest street to 
visit a friend. It was only these last few 
years that she had succeeded in persuading 
her mother that such a fashion was now — 
even for girls — altogether obsolete ! 

For girls ! What a misnomer ! Theodosia 
Tracy had never felt girlish, not even at 
eighteen. As she reviewed the past portions 
of her life, she could only discern one bright 
spot gleaming to cheer their dreariness — this 
was the affection between herself and her 
brother, which alone had made life endurable. 
Whether she had ever doubted formerly or 
not, she was sure enough of it now, sure of 
it at the very moment when it was taken 
away from her. For she had never been in 
love ; no one had ever spoken of love to her. 
She had passed from youth to middle age, 
conscious that she was not appreciated, yet 
not lamenting this negative suffering, because 
of John, that elder brother whose proud cold 
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nature (so she often told herself) resembling 
hers, understood it as no stranger could ever 
understand. 

Why had he needed to marry, when he 
was already far on in the fifties ? To ally 
himself with a silly girl devoid of suitable 
connections, and wreck himself and his 
family ? 

Lady Theodosia, having reflected on her 
life and its unexpected disasters, scrambled 
to her feet, lifted up her weighty basket, and 
went on her way. But she was no better for 
her -fit of silent grumbling. As she passed 
between the emerald-green woods, every 
branch and bush of which was familiar to 
her, she could not but recall days of yore, 
that seemed all the more attractive because 
of their distance — days when the now stately 
and elderly Lord Delachaine had been a 
merry schoolboy, hoisting his baby sister on 
his back to gather wild blossoms or berries, 
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— ^ , 

or to peep into the hedge-sparrows' nests 
and see the fairy-like blue eggs. Or later, 
when he had confided to her his aims and 
ambitions — quiet decorous ones enough — or 
later still, when he had sighed and told her 
that he would most probably never marry, 
and that she, single and lonely likewise, must 
never cease to consider the Court her home. 

A fig for men's pie-crust promises ! A 
pair of long-lashed eyes, a mock-innocent 
look — and all must be forgotten ! 

Lady Theodosia, on entering the house, 
went in search of her mother, who was 
presently found in her dressing-room, half 
asleep on the sofa, her head-dress comfort- 
ably awry, the newspaper on the floor 
beside her, whilst a large bottle of eau-de- 
cologne and a similar one of rose-water 
placed on a table hard by betokened that 
the dowager had been pleasantly refreshing 
her heated skin. A delightful perfume filled 
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the room, and green blinds were drawn down 
over the open windows, in and out of which 
innumerable bees and blue-bottles buzzed or 
hummed most somnolently. 

" Mamma ! *' exclaimed Lady Theodosia, 
fiercely. 

** Yes, yes," murmured the dowager, jump- 
ing up with a guilty start. " How you 
frightened me ! Why, Dosia, what is it "i " 

'*Oh, nothing. How lazy you all are 
here! This house is like the Castle of 
Indolence." 

"It is so very hot," said old Lady Dela- 
chaine apologetically. " Ought we to be 
busy ? I thought there was nothing to do. 
I am sure John said yesterday we were 
not to make any expeditions. One of the 
carriage horses is lame, I think, and Mary 
hates it, and Bertha " 

" Oh yes, I know," said Lady Theodosia 
irritably. " Of course I did not mean expe- 
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ditions. I have just come from the village. 
Poor people are as busy in hot weather as in 
cold." 

" Yes, yes, my dear. It belongs to what 
the catechism calls * that state of life.' " 

** I suppose so," returned Lady Theodosia 
drily. 

" In my time," said her mother, with a 
comfortable sense of freedom from responsi- 
bility, "it was my duty to see after the 
village and the schools, and the clothing 
clubs, and I think — yes, I think I may truly 
say — for fifty-three years, my dear Posia, I 
didn't do so very badly. And now it is 
Bertha s duty.'' 

" Surely, mamma, it is still our duty 
also!" 

" I am not sure. No, Dosia — don't be 
angry with me, my dear — I know you don't 
get on very well with Bertha " 

" Oh, Bertha ! " exclaimed Lady Theodosia, 
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Stamping her foot. '* It is Bertha here, and 
Bertha there, and Bertha everywhere/' 

*' And John. Certainly, Dosia, John must 
be considered first. But after that — not that 
Bertha is all I should wish her to be — oh 
dear no ! I am often disappointed — and 
even her face / don't think so much of ; 
those pink and white complexions and untidy 
hair throw you off your guard — and in my 
time, bands smooth as satin — that was the 
thing. . . ." 

But Lady Theodosias thoughts had re- 
verted to the village. She mentally once 
more evoked the rector's look of patient 
politeness. 

"Only think, mamma," she began, more 
bitterly than consistently, for had she not 
blamed Bertha for doing nothing "i " Only 
think ; should we allow everything to be 
altered, and ourselves to be ousted from this 
our natural home, all for the sake of that 
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wretched girl ? A stranger, a new-comer, 
full of fads and fancies, one who knows 
nothing of our ways, who ought to be earn- 
ing her own living instead of dictating to us ? " 

" We must think of John," said Lady 
Delachaine, senteiitiously. 

'* John ? And does she care for John, 
pray ? Would she have married him but for 
his name, and money, and all that ? ' ■ 

" Dosia, Dosia." 

" I wish she would think of him, mamma. 
She would scarcely have gone to Paris with 
that doctor. I have no more patience with 
her. I tell you, mamma, that I, for one, hate 
her. I cannot endure the sight of her. I 
hate her, hate her, more and more every 
day ! Why, John himself hates her, and 
no wonder ! " 

The dowager lifted herself painfully but 
abruptly, and turned round to stare at her 
daughter in amaze. 
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'' John hates her ? " she repeated, in a low 
terrified voice, 

" If he does not yet, he will soon," answered 
Lady Theodosia, savagely. 

She was standing bolt upright, leaning 
against the American walnut wardrobe, 
swinging the hat she had just taken off, 
pulling at the ribbons and straw with fierce 
restless fingers, not knowing what she did. 
She looked, thought her poor mother, just 
as she used to look years and years ago 
when the governesses could not manage 
her, and the lady's-maids gave immediate 
warning. Her face was gloomy, partially 
hidden because bent down, and the eyes 
were fixed on the ground. 

The dowager sank back on her pillows with 
an expression of sorrowful conviction. As 
usual, her daughter's violence awed and cowed 
her. She herself had evidently been remiss. 
It was only when she talked the matter 
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over with Tteodosia that she could truly see 
the pros and cons of the case. Now she felt 
her own anger rise. 

" You are right, Dosia, I am sure you are 
quite right. Bertha is a wicked woman ; 
John's marriage is a miserable mistake. But 
there is nothing to be done. Oh dear, oh 
dear, my poor boy ! " 

" No, there is nothing to be done," said 
Lady Theodosia. She raised her eyes ; an 
evil gleam seemed to dart from them. Hate, 
envy, malice, all were concentrated there. 

But her feelings were too strong for further 
words. She strode across the room and 
went out, banging the door after her, utterly 
regardless of her mother's weak but reiterated 
appeal : 

'* Dosia, Dosia ! Oh dear, oh dear ! " 




CHAPTER VIII. 

Early in the afternoon of that same day the 
duchess begged Bertha to accompany her to 
the library. 

" I have got something to do for Cas," she 
said ; '* pray come and help me. There's a 
snuffy old Boccaccio — perhaps you were 
hardly aware that John is the happy possessor 
of it — an early edition — something wonderful, 
Cas says — with notes, tiresome manuscript 
Italian notes, written in * pattes de mouche,' 
I suppose. Tve promised to copy them for 
him. He made me a plan explaining the 
corner of the room, the size of the bookcase, 
the number of shelves, etc. Here is the 
actual shelf, drawn neatly out, with a cross 
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at the place of the Boccaccio itself. And yet 
he told me he hadn't opened this particular 
volume for years ! Only, you see, he under- 
stands John's library just as well as his 
own, and that's saying a great deal, for 
at home there's not a book — you wouldn't 
believe it, not one even on the chairs and 
tables — that he doesn't know inside and 
out, which seems to me a wonderful thing. 
However, it's like sheep, Bertha ; though 
they've all got black noses, and are as like 
as peas, the shepherds recognize them some- 
how ! " 

The library — one of the pleasantest rooms 
in the house — was a favourite with the duchess 
especially, perhaps for the simple reason that 
it was so greatly appreciated by the duke. 
Truly, all libraries were in themselves to 
him like open volumes, imprinted with a 
genial invitation to study, and a smiling 
welcome to one of their best friends. The 
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very books must have spoken a silent 
language to him, for nothing, as this student 
often averred, could be more engaging than 
the affectionate expression of a ponderous 
tome as it lay spread across his knees. And 
then his hands turned over the pages with 
learned care, and he glanced so furtively 
between the leaves for fear of breaking the 
worn leather back that it seemed incredible 
how he ever managed to extract any informa- 
tion at all. 

On this sunny summer afternoon, the library 
was particularly acceptable — two of the large 
windows being shaded with massive green 
foliage that had grown up outside clinging 
to the yellow panes, the third shewing a cool 
vista, towards the north, of velvet sward and 
branching trees. The long low room seemed 
a still retreat, where it would be delightful 
to sit and meditate and drink deep of the 
sources of knowledge, where a philosopher 
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might speculate in peace, and a poet at his 
leisure woo the muses. 

But to Bertha it had always been a gloomy 
room, and she often asserted that such masses 
of books, ranged from floor to ceiling, were 
too much for her weak comprehension, and 
that their multitude and general size deterred 
her from every praiseworthy effort instead of 
attracting her to conscientious self-improve- 
ment. 

*' Here's the shelf!" cried the duchess 
triumphantly. "Not too high up, you see, 
Bertha, but right away beyond this heavy 
piece of furniture — the seventh volume in 
the row, just as he said — yes, here it is — 
Boccaccio — dear old Cas, he's always right — 
how dusty, though ! I mean, the book." 

The mistress of the house was standing in 
the centre of the apartment, gazing vaguely 
round. She felt languid and sorrowful ; 
physically and mentally tired. '^You don't 
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want a ladder to learning, Mary ? " she asked 
with an attempt at playfulness. " By which 
I mean those horrid rickety steps." 

" No, thank you. But if you could — like 
a dear — help me to pull this cabinet a little 
out of the way — that's right! Thank you. 
Now I can get at my Boccaccio. Goodness ! 
Mouldy old thing ! What a weight ! I can 
hardly move it an inch ! I don't think 
there's any more convincing proof of the 
physical deterioration of the human race than 
the fact that we now have thin paper 
magazines, and brochures generally, given us 
to read, or comfortable big-print shilling 
shockers, instead of quartos and folios. Why, 
only fancy in the days of the giants what 
preternaturally enormous books they must 
have had ! " 

" Perhaps there were no books at all, then," 
said Bertha laughing. " Only * sermons in 
stones,' and such-like literature." 
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" Oh goodness, what a cloud of dust ! 
Here he comes, quite out at last — why, 
there's something poked at the back of the 
shelf. Has anybody been writing here ? 
It's a blotting-book, only fancy ! But it 
must have been used ever so long ago — it s 
thick with dust too — I suppose no one is 
allowed to touch the books." 

•* I don't know." 

" Cas looks after his himself, and they're 
all in beautiful order. That is, as far as they 
can be. They're not pretty, for the most 
part, at least not to my mind. But what is 
this .? " 

*' What have you found } " asked Bertha 
indifferently. 

"Wait, wait, I've not quite got it all. 
There are some torn papers. Here they 
are. Who knows," continued the duchess 
laughing, ** but that we may have come 
upon some priceless relics of the Delachaine 
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family! Well edit them, Bertha, you 
and \r 

As she spoke she ran to the window, eager 
and curious, holding up her prize, and 
leaving the large Boccaccio dangerously 
tilted on the ledge of the bookcase. 

Bertha followed leisurely. There was 
nothing to be seen after all — nothing but a 
common leather blotting-book, with a few 
pages of fairly well-worn blotting-paper 
therein, and a few scraps of torn letter- 
paper, the pieces too small to have any 
signification. 

** Oh dear, it isn't anything," said Bertha. 
" Perhaps the book was put there to be out 
of the way. It is too hot to pull all these 
dusty things about, Mary.*^ 

Bertha sighed as she spoke. She had 
again begun to meditate dreamily on her 
own troubles, according to a habit which she 
had lately contracted, and she wanted to 
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ignore the cheerful chatter of her friend. 
But the duchess was not chattering now. 
She shook her head meditatively ; there were 
conflicting expressions of thought, surprise, 
and determination on her face. 

At the opposite end of the room hung 
a small Venetian mirror. It had been 
placed there rather for ornament than use 
— the frame being wrought in lovely design, 
enriched with dark blue and other crystals — 
and it was placed high from the ground. 

The duchess, in sudden excitement, ran to 
fetch a stool, carried it close to the mirror, 
jumped upon the stool, and — trembling with 
agitation which Bertha could scarce under- 
stand, but which was rapidly infecting her, 
she knew not why — held the blotting-book 
up in front of the glass. 

" It isn't the right sort of thing to do in 
most cases— don't blame me — I never did it 
before — I never will again — but there's some- 
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thing about the turn of the k — I have my 
suspicions. ... ah, ah ! Yes, I was right ! 
Oh Bertha, Bertha ! " 

She stepped down from the stool, trembling 
all over, and as white as death. 

" Oh Bertha," she repeated ; " oh Bertha, 
Bertha ! " 

** Good gracious ! " exclaimed Bertha. 
"What is it .^ You terrify me! Mary! 
What on earth is it > " 

For all answer, the other thrust the 
blotting-book into her hands : 

" Look," she said. 

Bertha, more than half reluctant, ashamed 
to pry, and curiously afraid of what she 
might see, slowly mounted the stool. But, 
when she had exposed the page to the tell- 
tale glass, she read clearly enough one 
word : 

" Jackson." And then beneath again : 
" Dr.," ^* Dr. Ja." 
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Here the page was torn, but below there 
were other such efforts, in two or three 
different kinds of caligraphy. 

She turned to look at the duchess— she 
looked enquiringly — she did not even yet 
quite understand. 

The duchess held out a hand to help 
Bertha's descent, but she herself was too 
excited to utter a word of explanation. Still 
holding her friend s hand, she dragged her 
to the window. There she pointed to the 
lining of the book, whereon were some well- 
known initials : T. C. T. 

Yes, the initials stood for Theodosia 
Camilla Tracy ; the book was evidently 
Theodosias. 

*• Look, ^look ! " cried the duchess, and, still 
in a wild and excited state, her eyes bright, 
her cheeks burning, she began piecing to- 
gether some of the scraps of paper. 

Thus slowly, quite slowly, the meaning of 
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it dawned upon Bertha's mind. For, though 
the name of Dr. Jackson did not occur again, 
and though no sentences could be made up 
out of the tiny scraps, two entire words were 
almost completely pieced and those words 
were the signature : " well-wisher." 

The instant this was done, the duchess 
regretted the part she had taken. In her 
excitement she had forgotten that her action 
might not be altogether for the best ; in fact, 
she had not reasoned at all. And now 
Bertha, as the facts of the case grew clear to 
her, lashed herself into so terrible a state 
that she positively alarmed her friend. 

''She did it!" cried Bertha, white with 
rage — " she did it, the wretch ! That was 
the letter of which you told me, Mary. You 
are sure there was a letter, are you not ? 
Yes, yes, I see it all. She and her mother 
were staying here when we were abroad — 
just for a few days, you know — Oh, I could 
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curse her ! She must have been interrupted 
— what do you think? And frightened, or 
something, and hid the pieces — perhaps she 
was practising — oh, how cruel — oh, how 
horrible! And they have been there ever 
since — and the poison has been in John's 
heart — the poison that she put there ! " 

And Bertha began to pace up and down 
the room hurriedly, wringing her hands, and 
uttering wild words of wrath and vengeance, 
words that struck into her listener's soul, and 
which she herself never paused to measure. 

She was fiercely, madly angry — more than 
angry. Despair and rage filled her heart 
with the utmost bitterness. It did not 
matter what she herself had done, nor what 
she might have done. As a fact, circum- 
stances had been against her from the first. 
Above all, here was this traitor who had 
aimed an arrow in the dark, a deadly arrow 
leaving a wound that bled inwardly, though 
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it might have healed outwardly, even if not 
without a scar — this monster — oh, she would 
shew her up — she would go now, yes, now 
without a moment's delay, to her husband 
and tell him what a writer of lies was his 
honourable sister ! 

Bertha raised her voice as she spoke — she 
almost screamed out the words. 

" Hush, hush ! " cried the duchess, coming 
rapidly towards her. " Oh Bertha, hush ! 
I can't bear to hear you go on like that ! *' 

" I will tell him, I will tell him ! " repeated 
Bertha. 

**Wait," said the duchess, "oh, I implore 
you — oh, listen to me ! " 

" No ! No ! I will not wait ! " cried poor 
Bertha, who had nearly lost her senses. ** I 
will go now — at once — this very minute ! 
Let me go, Mary — let me pass — I will !'' 

" You cannot ! " cried the other. " Corbett 
is with John; he won't know what is the 
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matter. Listen, Bertha darling," and the 
duchess threw herself on her knees before 
her cousin's wife, and clasped her tightly. 
" Listen to me just for one moment ! Think 
well before you tell him this dreadful thing 
. . . whether it will do any good." 

*' Any good?'' repeated Bertha, scorn- 
fully. 

" Yes, any good. Will he love you the 
more, do you suppose, because you humiliate 
him, because you shew him that his sister is 
unworthy of the affection he has felt for her 
all his life — the affection and respect he 
ought to feel for her } Oh Bertha, believe 
me, revenge is like pitch — it dirties, defiles 
the hands that attempt to use it" 

As she knelt thus, gazing up imploringly, 
the duchess was a strong contrast to Bertha. 
The face of the entreating woman was eager, 
flushed, full of passion and tenderness, her 
sympathy and love — her heart, as it were — 
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speaking from her lips, her lustrous eyes 
brimming with hot rising tears. 

Bertha meanwhile, stood like a figure 
turned to stone ; white, frenzied, stiffened, 
she seemed as though she had suddenly lost 
all power to feel. She no longer even 
attemped to pass her friend; she was 
apparently resigned to be speechless and 
immoveable. Each successive moment gave 
to her features a more set and vengeful 
expression. In truth, the cup of her bitter- 
ness appeared to herself to be indeed full, 
but the time of her triumph was surely at 
hand ; there was no need for haste or passion 
of any kind. 

Meanwhile, it is doubtful whether she 

, altogether comprehended the meaning of the 

words of appeal. As often happens, the 

warmth of her interlocutor only served to 

chill the listener into resolute opposition. 

Whilst the two friends remained thus for 
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several moments, gazing, at each other with 
fixed looks, the one hardening, the other 
growing more anxious in her whispered 
pleading, the door opened slowly, and Lady 
Theodosia came into the room. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Lady Theodosia stared at the two figures 
before her. She stared enquiringly at them 
— there was something inexplicable in their 
appearance and attitude. Then, glancing 
round, she espied the disordered furniture, 
the empty place in the shelf, the Boccaccio 
tilted on the cabinet, lastly the scraps of 
paper by the window. 

In an instant she took in the whole 
position. That was an awful instant She 
raised her hand to her forehead — she tried 
hard to remember the reasons for her own 
evident carelessness which had brought such 
tardy but disastrous discovery. She recog- 
nized her blotting-book at a glance. It was 
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a book which she had used for years, and had 
unaccountably lost. Why had there been so 
inexplicable a hiatus in her thoughts ? Now 
she remembered everything but too well. 
Some one had come into the room, she had 
stuffed die blotting-book behind the shelf in 
nervous haste, and afterwards die hiding- 
place had escaped her recollection by one of 
those curious freaks of memory for which 
there is no scientific apology. 

She had gone away from the Court soon 
after ; she had not dared enquire too much ; 
she had always hoped that one of the 
numerous workmen turned on to embellish 
the place had taken the blotting-book — why, 
why had it come to light now } And before 
such convicting witnesses, moreover ! 

*' How did you ..." she began, stammer- 
ing, "how did you find ..." 

She walked in the direction of the window, 
under the strong light of which lay the open 
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blotted page and the scraps of paper that 
had been pieced together. They lay there 
in full view ; Lady Theodosia stretched out 
her hand to take them. But the duchess 
was too quick for her. Starting up from her 
kneeling attitude, she ran forward, placing 
herself in front of her cousin. 

"Stop!" she cried with stern command. 
And before the other, who was too much 
astounded to reply, could understand the 
nature of the action, the little duchess had 
grasped the book, closed it upon the scraps 
of paper, and had run back with it to Bertha. 

"They are hers,*' she said in a slow 
measured voice, as she looked back over her 
shoulder ; " do you understand ? They are 
hers, not yours. But I am glad you admit 
what you have done, Dosia.'' 

"I — I admit nothing," said Lady Theo- 
dosia, reddening deeply, for she saw how she 
had condemned herself. 
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Bertha stood looking at Lady Theodosia 
with wide strained eyes as though there 
were some horrid thing before her, some 
revolting unaccustomed sight from which she 
instinctively recoiled. The sight was niaking 
her shudder. Pale as death, and silent, but 
also terrified, poor child, she nestled close to 
the duchess as if for protection, even whilst 
holding tightly the fateful book which might 
be so powerful a weapon. 

The duchess put an arm round her — then 
suddenly bending, she impetuously pressed 
a kiss on Bertha's trembling fingers — the 
fingers which held the book. 

She had herself begun to weep silently. 

** Remember — remember — " she murmured 
brokenly, " revenge will sully your hands — 
oh. Bertha, remember — " 

Lady Theodosia glared at Bertha, but 
did not speak for a moment. She walked 
slowly towards the door, half expecting that 
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her departure might be prevented. But 
no. She was evidently free to come or 
go. Then, as she passed out, she looked 
back at her enemy, and said, between her 
teeth : 

** You* little viper!" 
But no one replied. 

" What a mercy that knaves are also fools 
sometimes," said the duchess, half laughing, 
half crying. She was glad that she had 
conquered. Conquered whom, what } Was 
her victory over Theodosia, whose sturdy 
steps were fading out of hearing along the 
resonant passage "i Or was Bertha the 
object of triumph — poor, pale, fainting Bertha, 
clinging to her friend, and holding fast the 
slender book which had told so much } 

And what was to be done next ? The 
duchess could not possibly imagine. She 
was one of those people who never ** thought 
things out" beforehand. She would do her 
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best when the time should come. Now she 
could only murmur reassuringly : 

" Yes, Bertha, yes dear, don't you mind, I 
shall see John presently — we are to have a 
long talk, quite quietly, you know." 

Bertha tried to smile. 

Then the two women left each other's 
embrace, for footsteps were heard, and a 
servant entered the room. 

He brought letters. The afternoon post 
had just come. As Bertha mechanically 
opened some envelopes, which contained 
nothing of the slightest interest, she was 
terrified by a cry from her friend. Bertha, 
as she started to her feet, almost echoed the 
cry — her nerves were overwrought by the 
scene of emotion through which she had just 
passed. * 

** What is it, Mary "i Oh, for heaven's 
sake, what is it "i " 

Yes, sorrow had come upon the duchess 
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now. It was her turn to suffer anguish, her 
turn to stand immoveable, distraught with 
overwhelming and almost incomprehensible 
grief. 

" Cas," she murmured at last ; " Cas is very 
ill — dangerously ill." 

She could say no more. In one instant 
her whole appearance had changed. The 
brilliant exuberance of youth, the warmth of 
sympathy for others, the tenderness of hope 
and loving strength of counsel — all had died 
out of her face, which was expressionless 
save for that one blank look of amazed 
pain. 

Bertha herself could scarcely grasp the 
situation. Her physical powers were certainly 
giving way. It seemed as though she were 
feebly fighting with a series of crushing and 
paralyzing dreams. What was this shock, 
thus strangely succeeding the other .^ Was 
she herself awake, or asleep ? Or rather : 
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was she dead, wandering in shades where 
every one was doomed to be wretched or 
guilty ? And yet, outside, the lovely June 
sunlight was pouring down upon the green 
sward and the flower-beds. 

" I must go to the Towers," said the 
duchess, speaking in an odd changed voice. 
*' Do you hear. Bertha "i I must not lose any 
time. I must go instantly." 

Yes, Bertha understood that it was her 
part now to help her friend. 

Mercifully, a framed list of trains stood on 
the table. Bertha, rousing herself from her 
lethargy, flew to it, and studied it hurriedly. 
A train was due almost immediately, which, 
if the duchess could but catch, would take her 
to her destination as rapidly as possible. 
But there was no time to order a carriage. 
And yet walking would be too slow. She 
tried, explaining as coherently as she was 
able, to tell all this. 

VOL. in. 48 
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" But I must go," said the duchess, steadily, 
" even if I have to run." 

The idea was preposterous. The train 
would not wait, not even for the swiftest 
human feet winged with the most ardent 
affection. 

Bertha rang the bell violently. 

** How long would it take to bring the 
carriage round — the dog-cart — anything — as 
quickly as possible — nay, more quickly than 
possible ? " 

** Too long — too long," was the answer. 

Even as she spoke to the servant. Bertha 
saw that the duchess had left the room. 
Then she herself rushed out into the hall, not 
knowing what to do or to advise. Suddenly, 
she was confronted by her friend, who had 
already returned, having donned her hat, and 
carrying a shawl upon her arm. 

" I am going — good-bye, Bertha — don't 
keep me. I am going to run, to try for it 
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anyhow," said the duchess. She waited for 
no answer; she had already sped towards 
the front door as she uttered the last 
words. 

But at that moment Lord Delachaine, 
followed by his agent, issued from his business- 
room. 

" Cas is ill — I am going,'' said the duchess 
escaping. She was filled with dread — Lord 
Delachaine might try to detain her. He 
surely would, if he knew her mad intention. 
Then a thought struck her, and she stopped 
short 

" Mr. Corbett, your gig is at the door — 
I see it — "she said hurriedly. "Will you 
take me to the station ? " 

Mr. Corbett bowed low. He was an elderly 
provincial gentleman, of peculiarly calm and 
phlegmatic temperament. Yet it was not 
every day that a duchess begged of him to 
drive her in his gig. 
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Lord Delachaine, however, had under- 
stood. The duke was ill, that was enough. 
Nay, his cousin's face told the story of her 
anguish and fears more plainly than any 
words. 

*' Yes, quick to the station," he said. 
*'You will drive her, Corbett — there's just 
time to catch the 4.57. Shall I come, 
Mary ? '' 

*' No, no, I will go alone." 

"Would you rather?" 

"Yes, rather. Oh, forgive me, don't 
mind." 

"No, no, of course it shall be as you 
please. Drive fast, Corbett. That way, yes. 
Never mind cutting up the grass. If you 
want me, Mary . . ." 

And in the very same moment, as it 
seemed to the astonished Bertha, who 
pressed forward to see. Lord Delachaine 
had lifted the duchess as well as shoved 
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Mr. Corbett up into the gig, and the latter, 
with many flourishes of his whip, had started 
off in fine quick style, driving the steady- 
going hog-maned beast as it had never been 
driven before. 

Lord Delachaine gazed anxiously after the 
vehicle as he stood on the steps. He was 
half sorry that he had not insisted on accom- 
panying his cousin. But it was better so, 
better surely, he said to himself as he slowly 
re-entered the house. Lord Delachaine, 
when he wanted to be kind, usually let 
people alone. He himself was fond of being 
alone and of having his way, of following 
that way in solitude, in fact. And is it not 
the truest kindness to do unto others as we 
would be done by "i 

As for Bertha, she was too dazed to say 
or do anything. Her husband, as he re- 
crossed the hall, passed her without a word. 
She did not attempt to detain him. Alas ! 
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Her staunch defender had departed. What 
hope was there for her now ? The duke's 
illness must of necessity banish all other 
troubles from the mind of the duchess. 
There was no road out of this labyrinth of 
misery. 

Bertha crept away to her room, thoroughly 
weary and worn out. The varied and 
agonizing events of that afternoon had come 
upon her, like heavy waves, one by one, 
suffocating her. She was no strong swimmer 
to hold her head above water. The tide 
might submerge her if it so pleased ; she 
would not struggle. 

She sat bewildered, vaguely wondering 
whether she must continue to be miserable 
to the end of her life. Presently, she went 
up to her bed-room, and sought refuge in 
bed. It was pleasant to lay her burning 
cheek against the cool pillow. Her maid 
flitted about, darkening the windows. 
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Again Bertha pleaded a bad headache — 
she would not come down to dinner. And 
this time, Lady Theodosia did not comment 
unfavourably thereon. 




CHAPTER X. 

Baynham Towers is a venerable pile stand- 
ing on a broad and well-timbered slope, the 
height of which is not at first very notice- 
able Yet, because for miles around the 
ground rises gradually toward this eminence, 
there is a commanding and beautiful view 
from the Towers over an exceeding wide 
tract of country stretching both west and 
south, whilst from the north and east the 
building is protected by a great wood where 
the old elms have grown undisturbed for 
centuries, and where, equally undisturbed, 
multitudinous rooks have dwelt and taught 
wisdom and cunning to their broods, and 
made laws, and enforced them, as rooks can 
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do even better sometimes than men. The 
armies of great black birds positively darken 
the pale summer sky on evenings like this 
June evening, in the hour " 'twixt the gloam- 
in' and the mirk/' when many of them have 
only just returned to their abodes, and the 
stay-at-homes or those who were earlier back 
are loudly reproving the others, circling in 
spasmodic sallies — a few of them together, 
then a great sortie — finally settling down, 
disappearing in the shadowy foliage, and 
still cawing at the pitch of their harsh 
voices. 

At the foot of the Towers, that is, below 
its gardens and park, lies the pretty village 
of Cassingdene, which, in its rural English 
beauty of thatched roofs and lattice windows 
garlanded by roses, fragrant with honey- 
suckle and sweetbriar, looks as though it 
had never changed in appearance since it 
first nestled thus peacefully between the 
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duke's park and the rich meadow land. An 
old man, in a smock frock and a tall hat, 
leans against the rustic gate of one of the 
cottages, talking to an ancient dame in snow- 
white cap and scarlet kerchief who, despite 
her advanced years, is busy with the hedge 
of young sweet-peas. Yonder is a merry 
group of little clod-hoppers at play ; and the 
white ducks swim to and fro in the pond, 
where a couple of cart-horses are being 
watered, and geese cackle on the green — 'tis 
nothing else in the world but a lovely 
hamlet in our fair rustic England. 

But to-day the village is uneasy. There 
is a tremor of anxiety on every tongue; a 
foreboding of ill in every heart. A rumour 
has gone forth. The lord of Cassingdene — 
slightly known, yet truly loved — will he live 
or must he die ? 

Below the Towers the river Gassing me- 
anders through the woods and fields like a 
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silver thread, losing itself presently in the 
half distance, where the colouring of the 
landscape is greyer, towards where, beyond 
again, in hazy mist, flashes a patch of light 
that is a mere. And a few miles further — 
though miles in that broad panorama are 
deceptive to the eye — rises the smoke of the 
small manufacturing town of Baynham. It 
is a prosperous, busy, pushing little town, 
abounding in tall chimneys that, at such a 
distance, are by no means unpicturesque, and 
which stand up like tiny spires against the 
far-away sapphire distance. So blue is this 
extreme line that it might pass for a glimpse 
of the sea, were it not more undulating. 
And there the keenest human eyesight loses 
all detail ; towns, woods, fields, river, all are 
undistinguishable, massed into the mysterious 
horizon over which summer clouds, fleecy 
and rosy, hung well-nigh motionless but 
a short hour ago, though now even such 
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pale pink and saffron tints as lingered after 
sunset have died away altogether, and the 
twilight that steals across the sky is invading 
the landscape likewise. 

The duke was alone. He lay on a couch 
drawn close to the window of his study. It 
had always been his fancy to sit and gaze 
at the broad expanse of scenery that was 
spread, like a lovely carpet, within his view. 
And this special evening hour was ever his 
delight. Then it was as though the utter- 
ance of the books which ever filled his hands 
had been transferred to nature. For it is in 
late afternoon and evening that Nature seems 
to speak to us in closest converse, and her 
volumes resemble some human friends who 
cannot speak intimately at noon-tide, but 
need the sweet influence of the twilight hour 
to open their hearts for our sympathy. 

The Duke of Baynham had sat in this 
place many and many a time, pondering on 
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those problems of life and death which 
puzzle the wisest, but which had no terrors 
for him. Delicate from childhood, it had 
always seemed to him through life that he 
was already wandering on the border-land 
of the unseen. In that dreamful land he 
was never averse to stray, congenially 
meeting, as it appeared to him, such choice 
spirits as had left him on earth the message 
of their writings — forestalling, not painfully 
but certainly, that life of the hereafter to 
which his own spirit was already attuned. 

It needed not the fiat of the doctors, so 
lately pronounced, to convince him that an 
internal malady, of which he had only been 
aware these last few years, and of which he 
had never spoken, must have a fatal — nay, 
a speedy fatal termination. The end was 
coming more quickly then even than they 
had expected. He would not have let his 
Mary go from him had he known of this. 
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She, his duchess, was the one tender tie 
which bound him to earth. He had no near 
relations ; he loved her with his whole 
heart, that is, with all the heart that was his 
to give to aught of this earth ; and she, 
on her side, had been to him a perfect wife. 
He knew how intensely she loved him, and 
therefore how all the more intense must be 
her grief. It was the thought of her future 
grief that filled his eyes with tears as he 
gazed out on the fair landscape which he 
must so soon exchange for other scenes ; 
it was the thought of her loneliness, her 
unavoidable yearning and sorrow, which 
made his heart ache with a great pain, causing 
him well-nigh to forget that other bodily 
pain which would soon — ay, very soon — pass 
from him. 

He had written to his wife late on the 
preceding evening — immediately after the 
doctors' visit. He would not allow any one 
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to telegraph to her, nor give her a shock — 
disallowing this foolishly perhaps, for time 
was passing. He had wished to write 
lengthily, calmly, soothingly, so as to help 
her to bear what was coming — to see it, if 
possible, as he saw it, standing as he did in 
thought above this world just as he lay here 
in body gazing down on the earth, heaven 
itself and eternity seemingly not far, not 
difficult of attainment. 

And this world was so difficult. There 
was so much misunderstanding in it, so much 
sorrow brought about by mankind itself, so 
much of disturbance and of uncharitableness 
that was surely never intended ! God made 
the world's mental landscape fairer than we 
will permit it to remain. A few short days 
more, and he himself, thought the duke, 
would be beyond all troubles ; but she, his 
dear one, unprotected and alone, she must 
stay longer. . . . 
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Whilst he yet meditated thus sorrowfully, 
the duchess arrived. 

"Oh Cas!" was all that she could say, 
flinging herself on her knees beside him, and 
it was he who had to summon courage and 
calmness and, as he held her in his arms, to 
soothe and comfort her as though she had 
been a sorrowing child. 

** Mary, Mary," he murmured at last, " help 
me, darling ; I can be strong for everything 
but your grief." 

Then, with a great effort, she controlled 
herself for his sake. Presently, the doctors 
returned, and with them a London physician. 
But there was no hope — none. They could 
say nothing to comfort the little duchess, 
who stared at them with wild pleading eyes, 
and hung with piteous anguish on their words. 
It was only Cas who could in any way con- 
sole her, imparting to her something of his 
own brave spirit. Then came the long 
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night, a never-to-be-forgotten night, when 
these two wedded hearts, in close communion, 
prepared to greet death hand in hand. 
Sometimes, and despite his courage, even 
the duke would fain have prayed for a 
respite. 

Of the King of Terrors an old writer has 
said : 

"If thou expect Death as a friend, prepare 
to entertain it; if thou expect Death as an 
enemy, prepare to overcome it. Death has 
no advantage but when it comes as a 
stranger." 

But, to some of us, the bitterest pang is 
that of parting with our dear ones. Death 
was accounted no stranger by the Duke of 
Baynham ; it was not regret for this world s 
honours and possessions any more than fear 
of the unknown which made his heart quail ; 
it was the sight of that loving tender face 
beside him — the face of the wife of his youth, 
VOL. III. 49 
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the devoted confidant of his earthly aspira- 
tions. When he gazed on her, the strength 
which buoyed him up well-nigh gave way. 

She did not leave him — not for a moment. 
She clung to him as those cling who would 
gladly accompany their dear ones across life's 
threshold into the dread valley of shadows. 
She did not stir from him all that night, not 
even to change her dress — the muslin gown 
gaily decked with pink ribbons, which was 
now so sadly inappropriate. How long it 
already seemed to the heart-broken woman 
since she had wandered with Bertha into the 
library at Delachaine Court in search of a 
Boccaccio ! But it was not yet a day ago. 
Ay, that was in the midst of life. And this 
was death. 

Again she broke down. 

" Oh Cas, Cas ! It isn't true — oh, say it 
is not true," she pleaded, and once more he 
spoke his tenderest to comfort her. 
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But she repeated in her misery : 

" Why must you go ? Why must you 

leave everything ? " 

" Do you remember ? " he asked gently, 

"do you remember our favourite passage, 

where Herrick invokes the daffodils ? 

* Stay, stay 
Until the hastening day 

Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along ! ' 

Nothing stays with us except for a time, not 
even the sweet gifts of the earth. Come 
with us, or let us go with you, be our com- 
panions, we ask. Yes, just a little way, but 
that only. Ah ! not even our dearest and 
kindest can do more ! There comes a time 
when we must go forth alone. Either the 
flowers go, or we go. ' We have short time 
to stay ' as they." 

The speaker gasped for breath. 
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There was a pause, and then he added : 

** When I think of you, Mary, I am grateful 
for all things sweet." 

" And your Dante ? she asked, with a 
wave almost of bitterness that he was not 
more grieved to leave this world. '*You 
have still so much to do." 

"God did not think so," he said calmly. 
'* Perhaps, after all, it is better — there is only 
one thing really needful, Mary." 

She sat beside him in wondering awed 
silence. Was he indeed already so detached 
from the earth and things earthly "i 

But presently he said with a faint smile, 
and as though answering her thoughts : 

" I am sorry. I do not say that I 
am not sorry. I cannot. I had thought 
of it so much, so long. It had been 
the dream of my life, and men cling to 
their dreams. I suppose we are like 
children that hold their painted wooden 
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toys very tightly. Mary, let me see it once 
more/* 

'' See it, dear ? " 

'* Yes, bring it here, beside me, bring me 
my toy. There are my keys — you know the 
right one. Open the cabinet.'' 

The duchess obeyed. In very truth, she 
knew the little golden key full well ; it hung 
on a small bunch, and lay now on the table 
close to her husband's watch and chain. It 
had hung on that bunch for years ; had it not 
been used more than any other key ? Had 
it not been itself almost a timepiece of the 
patient translator's moods and thoughts, 
telling by its presence or absence from the 
cabinet-lock when he worked little or much ? 

Yet now it would scarce turn in the key- 
hole in answer to the trembling touch of the 
duchess. Her eyes were dim, perhaps, so 
that she could not see. Yet, after a few 
moments she succeeded in bringing to light 
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from the great inlaid cabinet a vast heap of 
papers, of uniform size, placed one above the 
other in due divisions with careful method, 
and densely written over in small scholarly 
hand. 

She tottered under the pile, but she brought 
it to the side of her husband's couch. With 
a look of pleasure, he raised himself slightly, 
and began turning over the pages with wasted 
transparent fingers. 

'* I wonder," he began dreamily, " I wonder 
if when he came near his end Dante thought 
of his own paradise — or whether he had 
dwelt therein already, so long, rejoicing in its 
beauty, that the angel needed not to pilot 
him across like others — his voyage was 
already past.'* 

The duchess made no answer ; she cared 
naught for Dante. She was thinking with 
sorrowful pain how thin were those dear 
fingers, and what sad marvel it was how 
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careless, how blind, she had been never to 
have noticed them thus keenly before, nor to 
have read the signs and symptoms of their 
meagreness ! 

The duke raised his eyes to her face. 

" My Beatrice," he murmured, with tears 
in his voice, and, at sound of the old pet 
name, she flung herself beside him in a 
passion of uncontrollable emotion. She laid 
her head on the great pile of manuscripts ; 
her tears fell fast and thick, blurring the 
delicate handwriting. 

'* It was not needed, Mary," said the duke, 
as calmly as he was able. " Try to remember 
that It may comfort you later. Had it 
been needed I should have been given time." 

" Oh no, no ! " 

*'Yes, it may comfort, perhaps — that is 
just a little. We should not care so much for 
things, not even for things intellectual. Had 
it been needed, the work would have reached 
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an end. And the next man who takes it 
up may do better than I/* 

Then, as morning dawned, he slept for 
awhile — a short broken sleep — and the little 
duchess, in her gay crumpled gown, knelt 
by him motionless, saying over again and 
again to herself the blessed sayings which 
he had told her, and trying to school herself, 
as he wished, to fortitude. 

When he awoke, he seemed but half 
conscious. 

" Oh, you have come from the Dela- 
chaines ! *' he said. And then, remembering, 
he added softly : 

'* I would have spared you only to them, 
Mary. Are things better with them ? " 

And, as the duchess shook her head, he 
went on : 

" Listen to me — promise me — I wish you 
to go back to them as soon as — the very 
first moment I do not need you. Listen, 
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Mary dearest, I pray this of you. Go 
back to the Court, and tell John — tell him 
from me — life is so short, and peace . . . 
peace and love are enduring.'' 

Then, after the duchess had brokenly 
narrated what she had learned at the Court, 
he continued : 

"John should trust his wife; he should, 
I feel convinced. But you will go to them 
and speak to them both — promise me. I 
think those two will be happy yet, as 
h^ppy as is in their natures to be ; they 
can never be quite what you and I have 
been to each other, Mary — Mary, oh my 
darling!" 

« « « « « 

The hours passed on — whether fast or 
slowly, the duchess did not know. During 
our greatest sorrows, the course of time is 
obliterated for us. Just as the world seems 
narrowed into that one small space contained 
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within the walls of a man's sick chamber, so 
does the day mean nothing but his life, and 
his death is the only night we look to — a 
coming night which we expect with fear 
and trembling. 

There were intervals between the doctors' 
visits, then another evening — the last. The 
glory of that sunset flooded the heavens ; it 
cast a glow of warm radiance on the pale 
intellectual face of the dying man who lay 
in the window, gazing out, gazing upwards, 
as did the dying Raphael. 

The duke did not linger. There was no 
time to summon his few distant relations, 
nor did he specially wish to see them. He 
and his wife, his wife and he — this was his 
earthly limit. He did not even allow her 
relations the Delachaines to be telegraphed 
for, affectionate as he had always shewn 
himself towards them. 

" No, you shall speak to them for me 
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by-and-bye, Mary," he repeated. " You will 
say all that I want." 

And the duchess was nothing loth to 
acquiesce. 

She could not spare her husband to any 
one, not even for a moment. 

The duke was the last of his race. At 
his death the title would become extinct, 
whilst such possessions as he could not leave 
by will were to go to a cousin (on the 
mother s side) now in America. The Towers 
with its estates was to be his wife's for 
her lifetime, together with his books and 
personalities — all this had been settled 
long ago. Moreover, the heiress of the St. 
Phippens was herself wealthy, so that, as 
regards riches and possessions, he had no 
anxiety for her. 

He had scant business to transact ; all his 
worldly affairs were in order. During this 
last day he held short interviews with 
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several of his household and tenants, ex- 
changed a few words with his chaplain, and 
was gentle and gracious to every one. But 
he could not endure that his faithful tender 
nurse and companion should leave his side 
even for a moment. He had so much to tell 
her — so much to explain — mostly arrange- 
ments for herself which he insisted on repeat- 
ing. He would speak of these, though he 
grew weaker and weaker. And she, as she 
listened, choking down her sorrow, learned 
to love him even more than ever if that 
were possible, hanging upon each word of 
his, without heed of the subject of it, 
treasuring it up in her heart, knowing, with 
agonizing foresight, how she would presently 
need to fortify herself by piecing it with 
other such garnered words into just as much 
echo of his speech as she should be able to 
evoke. Poor soul ! 

And he "i His speech was but an echo 
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of itself already ! He was passing from her 
grasp — the strongest arms, the most tenacious 
love might not any longer hold nor keep 
him. 

It was in one "of these heart to heart 
communions, when the chill of early dawn 
was on them, wrapping them round as in a 
cloak, and isolating them yet more from the 
garish world and the world's cares, that one 
spirit departed on its way, whilst the other, 
not yet knowing its loss, clung closely, 
struggling impotently to follow through the 
mystic gates, and realizing at last, with 
unutterable pain, that it was left desolate 
and alone. 




CHAPTER XL 

'*YouR sister is coming, Bertha," said the 
earl at breakfast. 

This remark broke a long silence. The 
morning meal, never a cheerful one at the 
Court, was marked to-day by an aspect of 
special and oppressive constraint. 

Lord Delachaine's thoughts were entirely 
at Baynham Towers. So had they been 
ever since the previous afternoon when his 
cousin hastily departed. He occasionally 
lifted his eyes from his plate, ar^d noticed 
Bertha's heavy looks and pale countenance, 
but he was not surprised. Certainly, if his 
wife had made friends with any one of his 
family, it was with Mary Baynham, whose 
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present anxiety must of necessity cast a shade 
of sorrow on all who loved her. 

There were three people seated at the 
breakfast-table. Old Lady Delachaine always 
remained till late in her bed- room, but Lady 
Theodosia made a point of coming down 
punctually every morning as the gong 
sounded. In so doing, she had hitherto been 
chiefly prompted by a wish to annoy her 
sister-in-law, but she was also aware that 
Lord Delachaine, who did not gauge her 
unkind feelings to their utmost depth, was 
grateful to her for preventing his otherwise 
unavoidable 't^te-a-tete' with his wife. 

Every morning for weeks past these three 
had sat and sipped their coffee, and buttered 
their toast, and swallowed their bacon and 
eggs or omelette, with no more words than 
were strictly necessary. It was not surprising 
therefore that to-day, saddened by the gloom 
of tangible grief, with an almost unendurable 
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dread of what the next tidings might bring, 
the mournful trio should sit in absolute 
silence at the breakfast-table. Yet, had 
Lord Delachaine been able to read his 
sister's heart, he must have realized that her 
thoughts were not altogether bound up with 
the Baynhams. She could not speak. She 
would not speak. The mere necessity of 
taking the place of a guest in her old home 
and of being polite and conventional, literally 
betwixt host and hostess — this had always 
seemed a galling necessity to her. But 
Delachaine Court was surely an impossible 
abode for her now that Bertha held the 
strings which bound that miserable secret of 
the anonymous letter. Lady Theodosia 
longed to depart before her brother could 
be told what she had dared to do. Yet the 
time of that telling would be, of course, only 
a question of the next hour or two. 

It made her heart ache and burn to think 
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of John's scorn. That was the one thing in 
the world which she could not endure. 

And how would Bertha tell } With what 
additions, what prevarications, what ruthless- 
ness ? Lady Theodosia did not want pity 
from that quarter, however. Nor would she 
take refuge in flight. Where should she go 
and for what reason ? Moreover, by leaving 
the place in the power of the enemy, i.e. of 
Bertha, would she not be playing into that 
enemy's hands, as it were ? No, thought Lady 
Theodosia for the hundredth time, she would 
not go, whate er might happen. She must stay 
and face the worst. She might be able to put 
matters fairly right in John's eyes, after all. 

She had just come to this definite con- 
clusion, when, like a thunderbolt on the ears 
of his two hearers, fell Lord Delachaine's 
sudden announcement. 

** Your sister is coming, Bertha," he re- 
peated. 
VOL. III. so 
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"My Sister? Aggie?" asked Bertha, in 
amaze. 

^* Yes. I suppose she will arrive in London 
to-night, and come on here to-morrow. She 
is quite well — you need not be afraid. Pass 
the toast, Dosia." 

" Mary Baynham, when she was here," 
continued the earl with some hesitation, 
" Mary fancied it might be a good thing. 
She said you would like it. So I wrote the 
same day to Madame Grillon and asked her 
to send some person of trust with Julia 
as far as London. I thought it would be 
a little surprise for you,'' said Lord Dela- 
chaine, grimly helping himself to marmalade. 

"Oh yesl I . . ." began Bertha, who, 
like most people, was uncomfortably scared 
by surprises. 

Lady Theodosia said nothing. She had 
looked up for a moment with sullen knitted 
brows. If she hated any one in the world 
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more than Bertha, that Individual was 
Bertha's sister. 

" Here comes the post," continued Lord 
Delachalne, as the butler entered with 
letters. " Of course there is nothing from 
the Towers, but Mary promised to telegraph 
this morning, so we shall hear soon. And 
don t forget, Bertha — we must send to meet 
Julia in London this afternoon." 

" Oh, rU go ! '' exclaimed Bertha, jumping 
up as she began to tear open a letter from 
Aggie. " ril go myself." 

" Just as you please," said the earl, icily. 
His tone had suddenly completely changed. 

In one instant Bertha realized what pro- 
cess of thought had so changed it, and 
blushed deeply, being greatly annoyed. She 
stood by the breakfast table with a defiant 
air and a sense of injustice once more 
furiously filling her heart. 

But the earl was already marching away. 
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in appearance as refrigerated as ever. He 
had noticed her rising colour, but he did not 
speak. 

Bertha fought a short battle with herself. 
Then — 

" ril send Mrs. Treadwell," she said 
slowly. " I am rather busy after all, so Til 
only meet Aggie at the station here to- 
morrow." 

" Just as you like," said the earl indif- 
ferently, as he left the room. 

The expectation of Aggie's speedy arrival 
helped Bertha to endure that dreary day. 

Lord Delachaine shut himself up in his 
own room ; she could not (even had she 
had the opportunity) hold converse with 
Lady Theodosia, nor yet with the dowager, 
whose countenance, whenever it was turned 
in the direction of her daughter-in-law, bore 
a curious expression of unuttered disapproval. 

Bertha contented herself with sending 
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several telegrams of enquiry to Mary 
Baynham, and in the pauses between the 
construction of these she almost reproached 
herself that she was able to feel so glad ! 
Aggie was coming; her own dear little 
Agamemnon, who, like some dearly-prized 
talisman, must surely bring happiness to 
Bertha's sore and wounded heart. 

Whilst the hands of the clock went too 
slowly round for Berthas impatience, her 
spirits gradually rose. She ran in and out 
of Aggie's room, adding a trifle here, a 
knick-knack there. Certainly she must 
arrange the flowers to-morrow with her own 
hands. Which were the child's favourites ? 
Roses, daisies, lilies, honeysuckle — a garden- 
ful in fact ! 

When Aggie jumped out of the railway 
carriage into Bertha's arms, the elder sister 
was struck by the change that even this last 
short interval of time had wrought on the 
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fast-growing girl. Miss Aggie presented 
quite a Frenchified appearance. Her rebel- 
lious mane was tied into one long plait 
ornamented with ribbon. Her exceedingly 
simple dress had the grace and elegance of 
the " jeune fille de bonne maison." She was 
full of life and spirits. Bertha, whose heart 
was very sad — a telegram having come just 
before her departure from the Court to the 
effect that the duke was in great and imme- 
diate danger — had no courage to crush her 
little sister at once by such overwhelming 
news. It would be time enough just before 
reaching home, she thought, and conse- 
quently, during the first part of the drive, 
Aggie was allowed to talk happy nonsense, 
scarce awaiting any answers, and pausing 
only every now and then to throw her arms 
round Bertha's neck and embrace her 
effusively. 

"Wasn't it good of Lord Delachaine to 
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write ? " she exclsamed. '' Oh, so good \ 
Do you know, Booffles> I really never should 
have expected it of him ? Madame was 
horrified at first, and nearly went into 
hysterics, because she said these were not 
the proper holidays; but of course Milor 
had written in such a way that there was 
no refusal, and certainement — this madame 
only looked, but didn't say — when milors 
choose to write about little girls, everybody 
flies to do their bidding. That's really how 
she looked. Bertha. I can't think what he 
said to make her so charming, because she's 
got the vilest temper — oh, you should see 
her before she's got her afternoon gown on ! 
That seems tp make an enormous difference 
in her temper, somehow. When she's *en 
camisole ' she absolutely rages. But, Bertha 
dear, are you sure, quite sure, that you're 
well yourself? You said you were, in your 
letters, but you don't look it. You h^ve 
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grown so thin. What is it, darling ? " for 
Bertha flushed, and the ready tears came 
into her eyes. 

*' Nothing, Aggie, nothing. Tell me some 
more about your school." 

" About the pensionnat "i Well, you know, 
there are lots of girls — over a hundred, I 
think — they all wear black frocks ; that is, 
in everyday life — and coloured braces over 
them, to shew the different classes, you 
know. And Tm getting up in my class — oh, 
ever such a long way! You know it was 
dreadful at the beginning — all the girls used 
to laugh at me, and nudge each other, and 
make horrid giggling sounds behind their 
copy-books and grammars, but I thought it 
would not do for an English girl to be put 
down by a lot of little French creatures, so 
I've worked, Booffles, both in the class and 
at every spare moment, while they've been 
only what I should call half working — you 
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know what I mean. Oh, here's this dear 
beautiful Chase ! I wish we needn't go 
quite so fast, and get back so soon! You 
know a fortnight ago was madame's f^te — 
that's her saint's day, not her actual birthday, 
nobody thinks anything of that — and all the 
girls gave her bouquets, and recited * compli- 
ments.' " 

** What sort of compliments, Aggie ? " 

" Oh, elaborate things not a bit true, 
beautifully written out with flourishes on 
scrolls or embossed cards, thanking madame 
for lots of kindness which never took place, 
or was likely to, and wishing her innumerable 
good things which nobody wishes her at all ! " 

'* What, nobody?" 

*' Well, a few wonderfully forgiving people, 
perhaps, whose writing-desks she hasn't 
ferreted out, and to whom she does not as 
yet think fit to address her stereotyped 
phrase : 
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' Mademoiselle, mes espdrances sont 
d69ues/ " 

"Well, Aggie, and the fete ? " 

" Well, madame was like sugar — oh, she 
looked as if she'd never blown any one up 
in all her life, and she said the sweetest 
things to the poor sous-maitresses, asking 
after all their grandfathers and grandmothers, 
and she assured the meek old professeur de 
litt6rature that there never was anybody 
equal to Racine except perhaps Corneille, 
and she curtsied wheji the dancing-master 
bowed, and at last she turned to us and said 
' mes enfants * with a voice of such emotion 
that we were really taken in, as we always 
are every time she's nice to us. And every- 
body cried — that is^ the sous-mattresses did, 
and then we had sirop all round, and little 
cakes — thin ones, not expensive ones with 
sugar, you know. But Bertha, I can't go on 
chattering. There's something in your face 
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that Stops me. YouVe been fretting — Fm 
sure of it, and . . . and ... we shall be close 
to the house in another minute . . . what is 
it ? what is it ? Tell me what it is ! " 

And Bertha, in that moment of hurry, told 
as gently as she could of the anxiety con- 
cerning the duke, trying to soften the blow, 
for he was one of the few people whom 
Aggie loved dearly. But her efforts were 
vain. The shock was terrible; the child s 
quick imagination guessed what was meant 
rather than what was said, and it was with 
an altered face that Aggie stepped out of 
the carriage into which she had so lightly 
sprung, 

Alas ! scarce had the sisters entered the 
house when Lord Delachaine met them, and, 
before Bertha could interrogate him, she 
read in his face the sorrowful news that all 
was over. 

A telegram had come during Bertha's 
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absence and had told Lord Delachaine just 
that — nothing more. No details had been 
given. 

The earl had quite lost his usual com- 
posure. 

" I wish they had let me go to him — I 
shall always wish it. I will telegraph and 
ask Mary if she would like me to go to her 
now," he said, and then he turned hastily 
away and went off to shut himself up in his 
room, leaving the sisters together. 

Bertha drew Aggie into her own sanctum. 
The child's grief was so overpowering that 
she was not likely to enquire into Bertha's 
private troubles, nor to attribute Bertha's 
unhappiness to any cause but this present 
sorrow ; therefore the elder sister felt less of 
constraint than might otherwise have been 
the case. For, in truth, in the very midst 
of what was to her assuredly a great and 
genuine grief, her own grief seemed to burn 
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more fiercely than ever, like a fire that could 
not be quenched and which was slowly con- 
suming her. Was not Mary Baynham's lot 
more enviable after all than her own ? She, 
Mary, though she had lost love had at least 
known it. 

Meanwhile, Aggie was trembling from 
head to foot. Bertha held out her arms, 
and her young sister crept into them. Like 
the child that she still was, despite the 
inches added to her height, Aggie sobbed 
herself quiet, as she had done so many 
times in her short life, on Bertha's shoulder. 
This was an unknown trouble, a bitterer 
one than she had ever known. Mercifully, 
she could not yet altogether realize it. 
Presently, she let Bertha tuck her up on 
the sofa, and there she lay, quiet, her 
eyelids closed, whilst sleep stole upon her. 
And Bertha, stepping softly away, sat down 
by the open window and meditated. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The afternoon passed slowly and wearily. 
Bertha spent it in that desultory manner 
which all who have experienced the loss of 
dear friends know only too well — when it 
seems sacrilege to open a book or write a 
letter, though further reflection on sorrowful 
themes has become absolutely impossible, 
and meanwhile other thought well-nigh 
stands still, and fatigue invades, not only 
the brain, but the capabilities of every 
portion of the body. Yet sleep and rest 
are very far, and neither will come at our 
bidding ; and the hours lag, and pass slowly 
one by one. 

The evening shadows lay slanting across 
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the green glades of the park when Bertha 
fancied that she distinguished the sound of 
advancing wheels on the gravel of the 
approach. The front door was not visible 
from her sitting-room — she listened — there 
was no further sound. She thought she 
must have been mistaken. Nay ; this was 
a bell — a loud and clanging ^'visitor's bell.'' 
Some one come to enquire, doubtless. But 
visitors were not to be admitted to-day. 
Somebody would leave a card, drive away, 
and all would be still again. 

How marvellously still is a sultry summer's 
afternoon in the country! The birds have 
grown tired of reiterating their love-songs ; 
the deer lie at ease in the cool sheltering 
bracken; scarce a bee hums in the warm 
air. Welcome, presently, to some impatient 
struggling hearts, rain to beat upon the 
casements or patter on the roof] Welcome, 
wind to stir the leaves and branches, to 
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creak in the door-hinges and clamour down 
the chimneys ! 

Silence is not always a comfort; per- 
chance, like other joys, we get it mostly 
when we do not crave for it. To-day, the 
world was too still for Bertha ; there was 
something ominous, positively terrifying, in 
that utter absence of sound. She longed for 
anything that should mean movement and life. 

Who could have called ? Perchance, 
cheery little Mrs. Bingham and her three 
narrow - waisted curly - haired daughters. 
They were always first and foremost in 
what they termed "the right thing to do." 
How pleasant, thought Bertha almost sar- 
castically, to be always firmly convinced of 
the one straight path in life! Before her 
own weak mind, there usually lay spread a 
very cobweb of varied roads ! 

Or was it old Lady Yestereen who had 
left a piece of paste-board at the door — she, 
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poor soul, who seemed herself so past this 
life and all its possibilities that she must 
have come at length to feel left behind, not 
only in the world's race, but in the very 
giving up of it, in that last matter of saying 
farewell, and setting out to an unknown 
bourn ? 

Bertha could no longer endure to sit 
quiet ; yet she did not like to disturb Aggie, 
who had fallen asleep. Sound asleep now, 
indeed, with one slender arm tossed above 
her head, the unconscious fingers tightly 
grasping the wavy hair, which, as some 
dishevelled locks fell forward, veiled and 
hid the weary tear-stained eyelids. 

Yet surely, there were hasty unusual foot- 
steps in the hall — Aggie need not wake — 
Why, that was the door of Lord Delachaine's 
room, closed quickly, well-nigh banged — and 
now two of the hall doors were opened and 
reclosed — some one was running. . . . 
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It must have been an arrival. Bertha 
could never bear suspense. She ran to open 
her own door softly, and peered out into the 
corridor. 

To her exceeding surprise she recognized 
the small figure of the Duchess of Baynham, 
robed in black, and hastily crossing the hall 
beside Lord Delachaine. 

Bertha's first impulse was to spring forward, 
and throw herself into her friend's arms. 
Could it verily be this friend, here, to-day of 
all days, unconcerned and self-possessed ? 
Good, God, it was impossible ! Had nothing 
terrible happened ? Was there a reprieve, a 
merciful reprieve } Or was it all some 
strange inexplicable mistake ? Was it Mary's 
wraith ? Oh no, it could not be Mary at all. 
She, Bertha, must have been mistaken. 
Was she dreaming, delirious "i Was her 
mind gone ? Yet, as the two silent figures 
drew swiftly nearer, the duchess raised her 
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face a little, and some errant ray from one of 
the skylights fell full upon it. 

It was she — it was indubitably she — white, 
like a wraith indeed, yet still she : Mary 
Baynham. 

Bertha, with a little smothered cry, took a 
step forward. 

A great plate-glass door separated her 
from the hall. She pushed it gently ; weighty 
as it was, it swung easily upon its hinges. 

But Lord Delachaine and his companion 
turned away. They had already entered the 
corridor, and were passing on towards his 
room. Had they not seen her, amongst the 
heavy portieres and concealing shadows ? As 
they passed rapidly on, and entered the earl's 
sitting-room, a strange and paralyzing thought 
struck Bertha. Why had they not sought 
her ? Did they not wish to see her ? 

She remained awhile standing, distraught 
and sorrowful. No, there was really no place 
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for her in the world ; it mattered little 
whether she came or went. She could not 
understand the arrival of the duchess — she 
could not understand this mysterious meeting 
in Lord Delachaine's room — nay, she could 
understand nothing of what was surrounding 
her. It was all very well to call this house 
hers as Lord Delachaine had done — yes, 
more than once in days gone by. But it was 
a mockery — a hollow mockery. A prison, it 
had better be called. And of what use or 
advantage was she, Bertha, in this dismal 
prison } No one needed, no one heeded her. 
She might choose to distress herself for the 
sorrows of others — those others cared little to 
turn to her for sympathy. And, at the 
thought of her own hidden, unused treasures 
of sympathy, Bertha's self-commiseration 
waxed very great. Why, even Aggie, now 
sleeping peacefully within a few feet of her, 
seemed to be fast drifting into a land of 
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maidenhood that was fair and full of promise, 
but sadly far from herself, thought poor 
Bertha. Each month, each week, was draw- 
ing Aggie's slim feet into more alien paths. 
How distant — how cruelly distant — were the 
old days of warm affection and close jealous 
companionship ! 

And the earl ? Scarce more than a twelve- 
month had passed since Bertha's wedding- 
day ; why, the first recurrence of it had gone 
by only a fortnight ago — no one had noticed 
that particular festival ; the earl himself had 
evidently forgotten it, and Bertha was much 
too proud to draw any one's attention 
to it. 

Yet, at the remembrance of that neglected 
anniversary, tears began once more to flow 
from her tired eyes. Yes, and here was 
Mary Baynham whom she had truly loved, 
who, at least, had formerly shewn some 
affection for Bertha — some sympathy — who 
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now withheld her own sorrow from her friend 
— who was herself doubtless so far above, 
so far removed from all ordinary, human, 
questioning, and cavilling sorrow as to be 
fairly composed. . . . Ah no, no ! this was 
not true. Poor Marys heart was surely 
broken. Bertha's woman-heart wept and 
bled for the little duchess. 

Bertha returned to her own room, leaving 
the door ajar. Aggie still slept tranquilly 
the deep overwhelming sleep of mental ex- 
haustion. The elder sister walked slowly to 
the open window, and once more gazed out. 
Her tears blurred the landscape, tears that 
arose partly from shame at her own bitter 
thoughts, partly because of that wild burning 
misery within her which would not let itself 
be soothed. 

"If life is always like this," she prayed, 
'*oh God, let me die!" 

She gazed out at the calm green sward, 
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over which, close to the ground, some 
swallows were skimming. Round and round 
they flew, with marvellous monotonous swift- 
ness. Eye and brain grew giddy to watch 
them. Then Bertha's thoughts turned back 
to the duke, dying in the very zenith of life's 
happiness, with no wish unfulfilled, (save 
perchance his work that was not complete,) 
no desire ungranted, no crumpled rose-leaf 
to mar his serenity of peace. How could 
he endure to go ? 

Yonder, high up in the air, was a moving 
dark speck — a bird soaring in the very 
plenitude of blue ether, far above this world 
and its cares. There was always something 
in the flight of a bird like this which attracted 
Bertha's gaze — it seemed so beautiful, so 
unattainable, so spiritual ! 

But, again she reiterated to herself, who 
wanted her? Who cared whether her 
mental flight were high or low ? She could 
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almost wish herself in the dead duke's place ; 
she, who might so well be spared ! 

Suddenly, some sounds in the corridor 
attracted her attention anew. She listened. 
Lord Delachaine's door was opened very 
quietly. Bertha looked out once more. 
The small black figure of the duchess was 
passing down the corridor ; it went wander- 
ing into the hall — ^perchance in search of 
Lady Theodosia or of old Lady Delachaine. 

The earl followed. He stood for a 
moment outside his room ; his hand was 
pressed to his forehead. 

Bertha did not wish to pry upon him ; she 
herself turned back into her own sanctum. 
She nearly closed the door. 

But there came a low call : " Bertha ! " 

She looked round. Lord Delachaine was 
calling her. She could not see him now, 
but she could hear that he approached ; by 
some intuition, she hesitated no longer ; she 
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ran out, and went eagerly forward to meet 
him. 

Then she stopped. 

He stopped also. The two stood silently- 
eyeing each other. 

He tried to speak, but his lips uttered not. 
His face was working strangely. It was 
very pale ; his eyes were bright, and full of 
tears, as Bertha had never seen them. 

He held out both hands to her; she 
advanced and took them trembling in her 
own. And then he gently drew her, first to 
his heart, then into his own room. 

He closed the door softly. 

She had allowed herself to be led on ; she 
was like one who is dragged forward in a 
dream. 

It was long, very long, since she had been 
in that room ; the pride of husband and wife 
had kept the wife from it. Everything around 
bore an aspect that was strangely familiar 
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and yet unfamiliar. But she did not take 
heed of that She was not thinking of the 
room. 

" Bertha/' said Lord Delachaine, in an odd 
strained voice ; " will you forgive me 'i I 
have need of your forgiveness, dear. I have 
been hard and unjust — I felt as though I 
could never bend, never tell you that I 
believed in you, after all. I learned that 
I had wrongly suspected. ... I trusted you 
all the time, I think, except perhaps just at 
first, but I was too proud to tell you. And 
now a message has come to me, a voice from 
the other side of the grave. . . ." 

The earl paused. He passed his hand 
across his eyes. 

*'A voice that never spoke for anything 
but good in this life, and which now. . . 
which now bids me ask your pardon — as I 
do, as I do. Bertha, my dear." 

" Oh no, no, not my pardon," cried Bertha 
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kneeling, and embracing him. " It is I who 
have been in fault, indeed, indeed, I wanted 
to tell you everything. But I had no 
courage to begin, and each day it grew more 
difficult . . . and I have been so sorry, so 
very sorry ... so ashamed. . . . 

" No," said the earl, with deep emotion, as 
he held her close ; " it was I who was in the 
wrong. I should have remembered that you 
are but a child — and I was unyielding and 
proud and jealous. I should have shielded 
you. Bertha, but I could not bear that any- 
thing should be rumoured. I thought of 
myself when I should have thought of 
you." 

" I can't think,'" murmured Bertha between 
her sobs, " I can't think how it was that I 
did not tell you everything ! It seems so 
easy, now ! " 

She did not explain any more, however. 

'* And I cannot imagine," said Lord Dela- 
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chaine, from whose reticent lips such an 
avowal meant much, "how it came about 
that I forgot all that I owed to you — my 
poor Bertha — you who, above all other 
women, just because you are so impulsive 
and so simple, need protection and love and 
care. . . . When I found, as I did find, 
Bertha, that it was really for your sisters 
sake that you had left me, and that my 
harsh thoughts were unfounded . . . how 
could I treat you as I did ? You had dealt 
me a blow, you poor child, unknowingly . . . 
I was not generous enough to forget it." 

" Let us forget," said Bertha, with easy 
magnanimity. 

In their new-found joy, husband and wife 
alike had forgotten Mary Baynham. Sud- 
denly, as it seemed, and whilst they were yet 
thus forgiving each other, a small slight 
figure stood before them, not indeed clothed 
in actual widow's weeds, but in black gar- 
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ments ; a sorrowful figure, like a sad shadow 
of her former self. 

And this very peace, this joy, that was 
so great and bewildering, and which they 
owed to her, appeared to them altogether 
unseemly before the magnitude of her 
sorrow. 

Lord Delachaine sprang to his feet from 
the chair where he had been sitting with his 
wife's head pillowed on his breast; Bertha, 
who was kneeling before him, hastily un- 
clasped her arms which were flung around 
his neck. 

But the little duchess advanced, almost 
smiling, with a look upon her face that was 
infinitely pathetic, being as it was far too 
deeply sorrowful for tears. And, with this 
great grief shining in her eyes and trans- 
figuring her features till they seemed like 
those of one who has transcended all human 
suffering, and gone, as it were, beyond it. 
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she placed her right hand in Bertha's, and 
her left in Lord Delachaine's and, as if 
answering the thoughts of her two friends : 

" It was for this I came," she said. " He 
bade me come ; it was his wish. Yes, his, 
Bertha. ' The very first moment that I do 
not need you any more ' — ^that was what he 
said. And he does not need me now," con- 
tinued the duchess, in a sort of ecstasy. 
Then she flung up her arms ; some thought 
seemed to rush into her heart and head, and 
overwhelm her. A spasm — a wave of utter 
misery — passed across her white face ; she 
moaned. 

Bertha darted forward, but the duchess 
motioned her back. 

" Don't come to me ; no, no, I am better 
without. I must keep up. The very first 
moment — that's what he said — and I have 
done as he wished." 

They watched her in agonized helpless 
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Silence. Alas! how far must a great grief 
remove us from those who would fain help 
us with their affection ! 

She clasped her hands ; her lips quivered 
— for one moment; no more. Then her 
face grew bright with that strange brightness 
again. The duke was dead ; yet surely near 
her still. 

His spirit seemed to pervade her being, 
and conquer grief ; it was as though he had 
bequeathed to her the secret of his own 
calm. 

" I am going back now to the Towers," 
she went on after a pause ; " I will watch in 
his room to-night. No, not alone — don't be 
afraid — there are others. No, I will not 
have you come. Dear, dear John, thank 
you all the same. You shall come presently, 
not now ; by-and-bye. But don't forget, oh, 
don't forget what I have told you! You, 
John and Bertha, have to think of his dear 
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words — he has left them to you to remember 
all your lives, yes, always . . . always." 

She went away, the brave-hearted woman, 
back to her desolate home. Tearless she 
went, though all spectators were moved. 
Bertha and Lord Delachaine followed her 
to the door — they durst go no further — so 
strong was she, so determined in her loneli- 
ness. Some of the old servants, who had 
long known and liked the duke, stood by 
with sorrowful aspect and brimming eyes. 

In the hall old Lady Delachaine and Lady 
Theodosia were waiting — the former greatly 
bewildered, stunned and unable to realize 
what was taking place, the latter with an 
uneasy notion of her cousin's true errand. 
Nor did Lady Theodosia long remain in 
uncertainty. The duchess drew her aside 
into one of the recesses of the hall. 

** Listen, Dosia," said the firm voice of the 
avenging angel : " I have told him this — that 
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you knew something of the letter — that it 
was a false accusation — so much was neces- 
sary for Bertha's sake. He might always 
have doubted a little — just a little. I spared 
you as far as I could. He will never speak 
to you about it ; he reproaches himself. But 
I had to tell. Blame me if you will." 

Lady Theodosia's brow darkened. She 
uttered neither blame nor apology. Here 
was perhaps the bitterest moment of her life. 

" And remember this, Dosia : Bertha never 
told. She did not mean to let John know. 
She might have spoken these two days — she 
has said nothing — no, not a word." 

The duchess waited in vain for an answer. 
Lady Theodosia would give none. Her 
fierce heart was not softened, not even by 
the sight of that sorrowful pleader. 

The duchess said no more ; she turned 
away with a sigh. In silence she kissed 
Bertha, and bent her head in greeting to all 
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the rest ; then, hastily entering the fly which 
had brought her from the station, she drew 
down her veil over her face, and leaned back 
in her seat, whilst all gazed earnestly after 
the vehicle that passed rapidly away out of 
their sight. 

Bertha clung sobbing to her husband. 

" De^r heart," he murmured as he put his 
arm around her, and supported her back to 
her own room; **our wedding-day has but 
just come round ; let us, more humbly, try to 
begin our lives again. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

One more glimpse at our friends before the 
chronicle be ended, the book closed, and the 
last word of farewell uttered. 

It is summer again — well-nigh autumn. 
Many months have rolled swiftly by, bringing 
those who were parted together once more 
in familiar grouping. 

The garden at Delachaine Court is wear- 
ing its mantle of beauty — on all sides gleam 
masses of luxuriant flowers, in sunny parterres, 
or peeping from between the foliage of rare 
shrubs. The great trees seem to whisper in 
the summer air ; hard by, a fountain is gently 
plashing. In the distance the deer wander 
through a golden mist that is born of the 
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very summer ; in the shrubbery a blackbird 
is trilling, and the melody, caught up by 
other unseen songsters, melts away into 
fantastic airs and variations along the green 
copses out into the stillness of the hillside 
where languid sheep are browsing, and from 
whence a thin blue cloud of smoke curls 
upward slowly, caused by some brushwood 
burned at the fringe of the park. 

Higher and higher the light veil floats, 
feeble yet persistent, dwindling, disappearing 
on the sky line. Bertha's eyes are watching 
it from afar, meditatively, as she sits by the 
plashing fountain, her lap filled with carna- 
tions and jessamine with which her idle 
fingers play, and she asks many questions 
of Eldon, who, according to his wont, gives 
rambling answers. Stretched in a wicker- 
work lounging chair opposite to her, he looks 
the picture of ease and comfort. Needless 
to say that he is smoking. Needless to say 
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he IS philosophizing also — that is, when 
Bertha gives him a chance. 

" You think her changed ? " she asks. 

"A little; not much, certainly. Her face 
is more restful. Sometimes, a look comes 
into her eyes which seems to bridge over the 
space between her and the one she loved so 
intensely. She had not that look at first, 
that is, not when I saw her in Italy. Or, if 
it came, it did not linger. She looked worn 
and troubled, often. I think that the com- 
panionship of your Aggie has been a happy 
thing for her." 

** Yes," says Bertha. " Aggie is just right ; 
neither too young to be sympathetic, nor too 
old for enthusiasm." 

Eldon glanced at his companion curiously 
for a moment. 

" Let us pray that she may keep her 
enthusiasm a good while yet,*' he says with 
earnestness. " It is what we all need. Lady 
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Delachaine ; do not tell me that you have 
lost yours, for I shall not believe it." 

A song, as sweet as any blackbird s, yet 
tender with a human intonation, floats nearer 
and nearer even as he speaks. 

** Shepheard, saw you not 
My faire lovely Phillis, 
Walking on this mountaine, 
Or on yonder plaine ? " 

A white figure advances, walking with much 
graceful childish dignity of its own along the 
broad terraced walk. It is Aggie, whose 
round young face is still oddly unchanged, 
but whose figure has shot up into unexpected 
height, and blossomed into maidenhood. 

She pauses to watch the flight of a bird, 
next to examine the growth of a plant. On 
she goes again. The song, stilled for an 
instant, breaks out afresh with a new lilt : 

" Jolly Shepheard, Shepheard on a hill, 
On a hill so merrily, 
On a hill so cherily, 
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Feare not Shepheaxd there to pipe thy fill, 
Fill every dale, fill every plaine, 

Both sing and say ; Love feels no paine." 

The white figure wanders on, disappear- 
ing for a moment behind a group of cut 
hollies, reappearing, now hidden again, now 
flashing out into a sunny open space, whilst 
the gay voice rings out nearer and clearer : 

" Jolly Shepheard, Shepheard here or there. 

Here or there so merrily. 

Here or there so cherily. 
Or in thy chat, either at thy cheere, 
In every jigge, in every lay. 

Both sing and say ; Love lasts for aye." 

Then the bright face that is like a pink 
and white flower against the shining green 
foliage beams suddenly with smiling recog* 
nition. Aggie's light draperies float out 
and flutter about her as, seeing Eldon and 
Bertha, she quickens her pace into a 
run. 

" There you are ! " she exclaims, laughing 
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and breathless when she has reached her 
goal, and so drops down on the soft grass at 
her sister's feet. " How annoyingly cool and 
comfortable you both look ! And I have 
been hunting for you everywhere ! " 

" Hunting for us, dear, and why ? " asks 
Bertha. 

" Have you forgotten that you promised 
to come to the studio before tea-time, you 
and Mr. Eldon too ?" 

The pretty face is covered with blushes 
now, and Aggie turns it away. 

" I am at your orders/' responds Eldon, 
^' provided Lady Delachaine consents. I am 
not much used to country visiting, but I 
have always understood that the guests are 
bound in honour to do the bidding of their 
hostess at all and every time.'' 
. **Pray continue in that excellent frame of 
mind," retorts Bertha, laughing. " Let me 
3ee : you arrived two hours ago — ^you stay 
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with US a day and a half, I think ; can your 
fealty hold out so long ? " 

" Why not ? It is good to have a rest. 
My summer work is finished, and I have not 
yet begun my autumn campaign." 

" Oh, oh ! You are not so polite, after 
all." 

" And you allow me to smoke," continues 
Eldon, coolly. *' What more can I desire ? 
I remember in my youth that artists in books 
wanted nothing but a pipe and a pewter pot 
of beer." 

" And I," says Bertha, *' I imagined 
Bohemia to be a sort of mediaeval city, 
hidden away somewhere, where the votaries 
of art lived and congregated, and made their 
own laws, and ignored all the rest of the 
world." 

"You must have been very young, 
BoofHes," says Aggie with fine contempt. 

They are all three walking towards the 
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house now. Bertha pauses for a moment 
at the arched garden door, to inhale the 
fragrance of a magnolia flower that blossoms 
there, its waxen petals standing purely out 
against the dark green of the great smooth 
leaves. 

" Nature is very beautiful," she thinks ; 
*' how grateful we are to it ! " 

But she says nothing aloud, and only 
silently follows Aggie to the studio. 

Yes, this long-neglected room is swept and 
garnished ; nay, it wears a festive air, decked 
as it is with rough Italian pots that are filled 
with flowers, and adorned by many scarfs 
and pieces of gaily-coloured silk or cotton, 
brought likewise from the sunny south. 

Eldon goes from one to the other of the 
easels, deeply interested apparently in the 
works of art which repose thereon. They 
are sketches, mostly — untrained works — poor 
litde efforts whose creator stands -shyly by 
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with beating heart, wishing first that they 
were a thousand times better, secondly that 
she herself had never presumed to exhibit 
them thus. 

" You will be an artist," says Eldon gently ; 
" that's if you persevere/' Then, turning to 
Bertha with a smile, he adds : 

" I am sure that the original hare and 
tortoise were two painters. I can imagine 
the former, a young and untamed impres- 
sionist, taking to a dozen eccentric arts for 
a few years, and returning to witness the 
triumph of the painstaking tortoise who has 
studied bones and muscles meanwhile with 
the utmost seriousness, and who has just got 
his first picture — a triumph of hard work 
and technical execution — on the line at the 
Academy." 

Bertha laughs, and Eldon continues : 

"Only think what a delightfully callous 
shell my tortoise would turn to his critics ! " 
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" It makes me long to set to work again, 
when I hear you talk," says Bertha. 

" And why should you not ? You have 
a charming room here — nothing to disturb 
you — though you might possibly be tempted 
to sit in the window and dream* This deer- 
park is a true land of dreams/' 

" Painting is like a thing gone for me, a 
beautiful thing broken and snapt which I 
cannot mend," says Bertha speaking softly. 

" I do not altogether wonder. Any art is 
a jealous mistress — this is an old and trite 
saying. And you have put your hand now 
to another plough and you cannot look back." 

" I do not wish to look back," says Bertha, 
raising her eyes to his. 

" That is well. We must take life broadly, 
if we wish to be happy. How pleasant and 
restful is the dark mass of panelling on this 
old oak chest — none of the fussiness and 
trickery of carving about it — I like it as it 
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is! The broad surface, the simple lines, 
they are like a straight well-spent life — 
nothing more is needed — there is nothing 
to regret, nor to vex the sight." 

Eldon is talking more to himself than to 
the others. He does not notice that the 
door has opened to admit a small slight 
figure. Yet his companions have risen to 
their feet, and he, suddenly made aware of 
her presence, turns to greet her with that 
reverence which her sad presence always 
commands. 

Poor little duchess! It needs not her 
black trailing robes of woe to tell the story 
of her life. Tis written on her pale ethereal 
face, in the faint lines that sorrow has 
begun to trace about her lips and eyes — 
eyes which, when their owner recalls a loved 
name, light up with smouldering fire of un- 
dying love, or fill with sudden agonizing 
tears of yearning. 
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" John asked me to tell you, Bertha. Tea 
has just been taken out to the lawn.'* 

" We will come at once," says Bertha. 

" Are you looking at my child's produc- 
tions, Mr. Eldon ? Aggie is my child after 
a fashion, you know. And when we have 
spent another winter in Italy, (which Bertha 
is going to allow us,) she will have had a 
good start, I think." 

"Yes," replies Eldon, slowly. He is a 
bad hand at compliments. " Well, after that, 
if Aggie really means to work, I will give 
her a few hints.'' 

" Oh ! will you really ? " says the eager 
Aggie, clasping her hands in tremulous 
delight " Oh, I do want to paint more, 
more, more than anything ! " 

The tea-table is on the lawn, under the 
spreading chestnut trees, there where the 
irrepressible daisies, like patriots under a 
tyrant's rule, press thickly forward, regardless 
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of the fact that the autocratic gardener cut 
off so many of their heads but a morning or 
two since. 

To and fro along the gravel path paces 
Lord Delachaine, his companion — Dr. Jack- 
son. It is the latter's first visit to the Court, 
but it bids fair to be a pleasant one. The 
earl's stately head bends courteously, whilst 
the young man discourses learnedly and 
earnestly on one of the burning scientific 
topics of the day. But, at sight of Bertha and 
the duchess, this monologue comes to an end. 

The company gather round the small table. 
Conversation proceeds by snatches. 

" The St. Oswalds are coming to-morrow," 
says Bertha to her lord. 

" That is right. You like them, Mary ? '' 

" Oh yes," says the duchess serenely. 

** You must not let us make the party too 
large for you," says the earl. " We don't 
want you to be tired, Mary." 
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** Oh no," she answers gratefully, well 
comprehending that he alludes to that 
mental fatigue which can never more leave 
her. 

(But indeed, to how many human beings 
in this sad world is not the word " tired " a 
cloak, like charity, to cover innumerable 
sorrowful heartaches and silent troubles !) 

Meanwhile, Aggie whispers to her sister. 

" You won't really mind my going away 
again abroad, Booffles ? " 

" No, dear. That is, not very much." 

** You know — you see she seems to want 
me even more than you do just now. She 
is so lonely; sometimes I feel as if she were 
like a poor tree that goes on throwing out 
branches and leaves, though the half of it 
has been cleft by a lightning flash. And, 
Bertha . . •" 

"Well, dear?" 

** Don't you think that unhappiness is 
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worse to beaf when people have been very 
happy before ? " 

" Ah, who knows ? It is a moot question, 
often argued. *'Tis better to have loved 
and lost' — ^you know the rest. But I am 
not sure ; I sometimes think. . . . Never 
mind, though." 

" Why should I not mind ? " 

** Because you are too young to trouble 
about all this. What were we saying ? *' 

*' I w^ asking you about Italy. ■' 

" Oh yes, dear, yes. You must be a great 
artist, Aggie, some day, to make up for my 
deficiencies." 

" To make up for leaving you." 

" Don't vex yourself about leaving me. I 
shall be in London, doing society, giving 
dinner parties, and going to balls." 

** I shall still have left you, dinner parties 
or not. But, Booffles ..." 

"Well?" 

VOL. III. S3 
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" You know that half of me is always here 
— half my heart, I mean." And something 
very like a muffled sob strikes Bertha's 
ear. 

She stretches out her hand and takes 
Aggie's. 

"Yes, I know, dear. Don't fret. Things 
right themselves in time, I think, whatever 
they may be." 

" Some things," returns Aggie more com- 
posedly. "And you know that, however 
much I like Italy, and . . . and the duchess, 
and . . . and painting . . . you will always 
remember my favourite verse, won't you, 
Booffles ? 

... * stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Home-staying hearts are happiest.* " 

« « « « « 

" Come and take a turn with me, Bertha," 

her husband says presently, and the two 

wander away together down a grassy glade 
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across which the long afternoon shadows iall 
and flicker. 

" I have had a letter from Dosia," he says 
after a while. 

" Have you ? " 

** She and my mother seem to like their 
new house. Bertha — tell me — you don't 
feel too much that you owe Dosia a grudge ? 
She was never very good to you, somehow, 
yet I think she meant well." 

Bertha looks up into his face with a half 
smile. 

" A grudge ? Oh no, I owe her something 
quite different. But for her, John, I might 
never have known you as you really are.'* 

She presses closely to him as she speaks. 
It is evident that her love is his, safely in 
his keeping. Moreover, Bertha never bore 
malice. She seldom thinks of Lady Theo- 
dosia now. She does not care to credit her 
with either good or bad intentions. 
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^' Do you mean what you say ? " asks the 
earl with an odd huskiness in his voice. 
And then he bends down and kisses her. 

" My dearest," he says. 

Yet, as he murmurs this appellation, the 
fondest, perhaps, that can be uttered, there 
is an anxious look in his eyes which Bertha 
does not pause to read, a yearning undertone 
in his speech which she surely cannot per- 
ceive. She laughs a little, and, leaving his 
side, runs on, gathering a flower here and 
there, coming back to shew off the posy she 
is making for her baby son. 

To her. Lord Delachaine is a noble 
partner in very truth; she loves him, she 
reveres him, she thinks that she apppreciates 
him. It is very nice, too, that he should be 
fond of her. The dark cloud that threatened 
to become a fatal storm has passed away for 
ever. Nay, there was a storm, but for a while 
only. Bertha has forgotten it all^ now, for- 
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gotten her past danger, and its miseries and 
possibilities. 

Haply, when May and December walk 
hand in hand through life there must always 
be something amiss — a little thing, yet a 
jarring thing, a sense of something wanting, 
an absence of joy, if nothing worse. 

Yet there are those who affirm that it is 
otherwise, who say that perfect sympathy 
and happiness of love can and do exist 
between those whom Time's hall-mark has 
not stamped alike, and whose hearts are not 
steadied nor their minds ripened equally by 
the same number of summer solstices. It 
may be so; it may be that some who are 
young in age are elderly in wisdom or by 
that intuition which exceeds experience, 
whilst others, whom we deem old, are bent 
and witheried in appearance only, whilst their 
Warm hearts still beat with the pulses of 
youth, and, despite all that they have suffered, 
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life is to them still fresh and joyfully new. 
But such cases are not usual ; they are the 
exceptions to prove the rule. Blessed are 
those to whom happiness comes in any 
guise ; all is not gold that glitters, all means 
not love that is young and fair. 

The duke had spoken truly. None can 
reach higher than his or her nature ; Lord 
Delachaine and Bertha might be happy, but 
only to a certain point " Thus far and no 
further" can bind our human nature even 
more than the waves of the sea, and there 
is a happiness of this world, ideal, short- 
lived often, but none the less true, to which 
these two people can never attain. 

It is mostly Bertha^s fault, perhaps ; like 
many another beautiful woman, her face is 
not altogether an index of her mind. As 
time passes, and she lives the life which is 
strangely different to that she had expected 
to find, her character grows broader, more 
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generous; yet is she always like one 
struggling to keep pace, one who follows 
after another whose strength is greater than 
her own. 

And that one, meanwhile, seldom looks 
back or stoops to encourage her. It is still 
difficult to him to realize that she loves him 
as truly as she can ; he is still too proud to 
tell her how earnestly he longs to be loved, 
and thus there is a drop of something that 
is almost bitterness in his cup of happiness 
— that cup which the world deems to be full 
to the brim. 

They sauntered back along the grassy 
path. It was all in shadow,, now. 

Through the sweet silence came the sound 
of voices at a little distance. Beside the 
tea-table Eldon and the duchess were still 
sitting. 

'* It is a truism," the former was saying, 
'* that Poetry, Painting, and Music are but 
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three languages for one meaning ; and, just 
as we are not unused to Anglo-French, nor 
astonished at Gallic German, it is no surprise 
to find painters who might have made grand 
poets, on whose canvases we trace literature, 
even as we guess which of our poets might 
have studied harmony, and perchance created 
noble music. Most great men have been 
advantageously bound down to one art in 
early life, and this prevents their drifting 
helplessly in after years ; yet I have known 
some who deeply regretted that it was too 
late to take up another profession for which 
they were better fitted than for their own. 
Do not hqrry your little friend, duchess* 
She has genius ; but let her genius choose 
its own course/' 

" I will. And her lot may be that of a 
happy woman ; then she will need nothing 
more. Mr. Eldon, what do you think of 
yrork as a refuge for the sorrowful ? '* 
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"I think," he answered earnestly, ''that 
^ome of the best work in the world is 
accomplished by those who are not happy. 
The want of happiness and the want of 
money are possibly our two most powerful 
incentives to work." , 

" Do you know," asked his companion, 
''when I was happy, formerly, I used to 
think I could smooth away people s troubles, 
and put everybody and everything to rights 
for them, and mend their broken lives "i 
What do you say to that } Time was when 
I was not afraid to address even strangers. 
I remember a poor man in the National 
Gallery whose reproachful face long haunted 
me. It was a small episode, but a turning- 
point, I think, in my mind. Ah ! I should 
not dare to probe other people's feelings 
now!" 

" What should I say } " repeated Eldon. 
'"Possibly, your mistakes have made other 
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people's blessings, duchess. And I should 
like to say tx> you 'go on, and do all the 
good in the world which sorrow, the great 
teacher, has taught you to do/ A heart 
that is full of the love of humanity is like 
a gold piece, worth many ordinary coins." 

Mary Baynham smiled as she sighed. 

Upon her brown hair, where it lay in thick 
curls peeping from beneath her widow's cap, 
the rays of sunset shone with red-gold lights 
and touches. Even thus, spiritually, a touch 
of heaven itself, a ray of perfect happiness 
and completeness of love, had once lighted 
on her to bless and ennoble her life ; it had 
stayed with her for some years — ^for some 
short years — it was gone now, yet not 
altogether. 

For no one who saw Mary Baynham could 
doubt that there lingered about her a trace 
of that other ineffably sweet and righteous 
life which had made earth paradise to her 
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for a while. The love which had been her 
crown was still her soul's consolation ; it was 
now the beacon to guide her feet towards 
another world. What if the man's hand had 
become that of an angel ? It impelled her 
towards him none the less irresistibly because 
he seemed to hold within it a chain of 
immortal gold with which to draw her up to 
God's own rest. 

There are those who say that this trace of 
another presence grows with her daily, till 
her fa,ce has come to wear a strange likeness 
of that other face. And surely it is possible 
that, just as outward manners, or tricks of 
gesture, or the handwriting of a fond couple 
can become curiously alike, the one being 
left lonely may, as time goes pn, resemble 
more and more closely an ideal which she 
knew and Ipved and which is now constantly 
before her mind. Is it not thought which 
gives expression to the countenance ? And 
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what if her train of thought, by faith and 
love, become habitually the same as his ? 

The duchess spoke again ; Eldon answered. 
The two minds met in harmony, as do 
often the minds of those who dwell much 
alone, and who meditate much, although 
their daily avocations may be widely different. 

Lord and Lady Delachaine, meanwhile, 
passed on. They left the shadows and the 
lawn behind them. Where the sunset 
glowed on the red roses festooned about the 
fountain, stood Aggie and Dr. Jackson. 

These two young folks seemed to find 
each other's conversation fairly interesting, 
for, unconscious of the approach of the host 
and hostess, they chattered and laughed by 
turns. The young doctor's heavy-featured 
pale face was positively bright as he glanced 
up in answer to Aggie's sallies; as for the 
young girl, with her white drapery and 
golden hairj she looked like one of Fr^ 
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Angelico^s saints amongst the crimson roses^ 
And yet, there had always been and always 
would be, a spice of delightful childish 
womanliness — not altogether angelic — about 

Aggie., 

' Lord Delachaine smiled as he gazed 
towards her. " What a bright happy being 
it is ! " he said gently. " Dear little Julia, 
may her life be all sunshine ! " 

" Who shall say ? " answered Bertha 
vaguely. It terrified her to contemplate any 
absolute future for Aggie. Who does not 
know the desire with which all who love 
them would gladly keep back the children as 
they grow up, and hold them in the flowery 
garden of early youth, nor let them seek 
the perils of an outer world. 

"I like Edward Jackson,** continued the 
earl, who was possibly more far-seeing than 
his wife. " Believe me. Bertha, I like him 
very much. He is greatly improved, I ani 
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sure ... he is more . . . that is, he is 
less . . r 

" I understand," said Bertha quickly. " I 
had never thought of it before. He has 
improved, certainly. He is one of those 
people who change soon. Yet no, he has 
not changed so much, after all. And Aggie 
will never change." 

And, as she gazed at the young couple, 
Bertha remembered the verse : 

" Home-staying hearts are happiest." 

" Perhaps," said the earl, with an unusual 
desire for analysis, " perhaps we should rather 
say that he is one of those who, having to 
educate themselves, profit by it ; one of 
those who, having grown to maturity but 
slowly, are all the stronger and finer 
characters in their ripe manhood. Let us 
go away, and not disturb these two. In 
years to come, that boy may plead the re- 
membrance of this summer afternoon. To 
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each of us a romance comes, sooner or later. 
Ah, how unjust I was. . . . Let us go in, 
my dear, or shall I find you a shawl ? You 
are pale ... no, tired. The sunset hour is 
always trying." 

Bertha's delicate complexion flushed a 
deep red. She pressed the hand she held. 
She often was touched by Lord Delachaine s 
kindness. 

" How good you are ! " she murmured. 



THE END. 
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